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ABSTRACT 

Part of a 3-year study of the Chapter 1 Neglected or 
Delinquent (Chapter 1 N or D) Program, which provides compensatory 
education services to youth in state-operated juvenile and adult 
correctional facilities, this report presents descriptive findings in 
the following five areas: (1) characteristics of youth; (2) 
correctional education; (3) Chapter 1 N or D Program operations; (4) 
characteristics of teachers and instruction; and (5) administration 
of the Chapter 1 N or D Program. The study gathered information 
through reviews of extant information and a series of mail surveys 
and site visits. Findings indicate that most participants are male, 
black, from urban areas, and unemployed at the time of their 
commitment; and they averaged one prior commitment. Correctional 
education at youth facilities was less crowded than at adult 
facilities, and both levels have pragmatic educational goals. Chapter 
1 N or D teachers and regular classroom teachers have similar 
experience, certification, employme.'^t status, and job satisfaction. 
Teachers select materials on the basis of student achievement, use 
standardized test scores in instructional decision making, and 
provide immediate feedback on student performance. Administration of 
these programs is complicated by t^e number and diversity of kinds of 
agencies involved, and the small amount of time devoted to 
administration. Included are 63 tables. Appended are procedures for 
portions of the study, results of the factor analysis of student 
attitude scales, and survey questionnaires. (JB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The authorizing legislation in effect at the outset of this study was Chapter 1 of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA) of 1981, It has funded state agencies to 
provide educational services to neglected or delinquent (N or D) youth in state-operated facilities. 
The descriptive component of the Study of the Chapter 1 N or D Program was designed to address 
three broad research questions: 

■ What are the characteristics of the neglected or delinquent population, the 
types of services provided by correctional institutions, and the effects of those 
services? 

■ What educational and support services are provided by state-operated Chapter 
1 N or D programs, what are the characteristics of N or D participants, and how 
do the program services and participant characteristics compare with those 
found in regular education programs? 

■ How is the Chapter i N or D program administered? 

This report answers each of these questions in some detail Here we provide a 
summary of findings in five key areas: (1) characteristics of youth, (2) correctional education, (3) 
Chapter 1 program operations, (4) characteristics of teachers and instruction, and (5) 
administration of the Chapter 1 program. The report discusses each of these ^subjects in separate 
chapters. 

Characteristics of Youth 

The demographic characteristics and preinstitutional experiences of Chapter 1 
students and eligible but nonparticipating students are quite similar: 

■ Ninety-two percent of Chapter 1 N or D participants and 89 percent of eligible 
nonparticipants are male* 

■ Fifty-five percent of Chapter 1 N or D participants are black, and 25 percent 
are white; 51 percent of eligible nonparticipants are black, and 33 percent are 
white* 
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■ Prior to entry into the facility 74 percent of participants and 71 percent of 
eligible nonparticipants lived in an urban area. 

■ At the time of their most recent commitment to a facility, 83 percent of 
participants and 87 percent of eligible nonparticipants were unemployed. 

■ Prior to commitment, 42 percent of participants and 40 percent of eligible 
nonparticipants were not attending school. 

■ Chapter 1 N or D participants and nonparticipants both averaged one prior 
commitment to a correctional facility. 

In comparison with Chapter 1 N or D students in adult correctional facilities, such 
students in institutions for delinquent youth, are, on average, younger, more likely to have been in 
school at the time of commitment, and more likely to intend to return to school after release: 



■ In youth facilities, the average age for Chapter 1 N or D participants is 16.7, 
while in adult facilities the average age for participants is 19.9; 18 percent of 
adult facility participants are reportedly older than the prescribed maximum of 
20 years of age. 

■ In youth facilities, two-thirds of Chapter 1 N or D participants were in school at 
the time of commitment, whereas in adult facilities less than one-third were in 
school prior to entry. 

■ In youth facilities, ^3 percent of participants intend to return to school after 
release whereas 66 peicent of adul»' facility participants plan to reenter school 
after release. 

■ Some 62 percent of those participants in youth facilities who intend to return to 
school plan to attend high school, whereas vocatioral, technical, or business 
schools are the types of schools most frequently reported by adult facility 
participants (45 percent) who intend to continue their education. 



Correctional Education 

Youth facilities that operate Chapter 1 N or D programs are typically much smaller 
institutions than participating adult facilities and somewhat less crowded: 

■ Youth facilities have, on average, 140 inmates each, whereas adult institutions 
average 1,207 each. 
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On average, adult institutions operate at 105 percent of capacity, compared 
with 94 percent of capacity for youth institutions. 



Education is much more important to the operation of participating youth facilities 
than it is to participating adult facilities: 

■ Youth facilities have, on average, 120 students, representing 87 percent of the 
inmate population, while adult facilities average 390 students, or just 33 percent 
of the inmate population. 

■ Proportionately, participating youth facilities allocate approximately three 
times as much of their overall funds to education (15 percent) as adult facilities 
do (5 percent). 

■ On average, 13 percent of all youth facility staff and 6 percent of adult facility 
staff have education as their primar>- responsibility. 

The educational goals and programs of all participating facilities tend to be more 
pragmatically oriented ..ban do those of the public schools. Moreover, adult facility programs are 
somewhat more oriented toward preparing students for the world of work, whereas youth facility 
programs focus more on equipping students to reenter the public schools: 

■ The types of education courses most frequently offered and attended at youth 
facilities are high school classes and basic skills classes. Vocational education, 
adult basic education, and GED preparation are the classes most frequently 
offered and heavily attended classes at participating adult institutions. 

■ Youth facilities are three times as likely to test a student's achievement at exit 
from a facility and to provide such information to the exiting student's public 
school. 

■ Adult facilities are somewhat more likely to help identify employment 
opportunities for exiting students, whereas youth facilities are far more likely to 
help students registei at local public schools. 

The most frequent recommendations offered by school principals for improving 
corrections education include more funding, improved teacher and administrator commitment, 
more services/programs, more computers, and more classroom space. All these recommendations 
indicate a need to increase the priority of education in institutions, particularly as reflected in 
resource alio"' ons. 
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Chapter 1 N or D Program Operations 



The Chapter 1 N or D program is concentrated in institutions for delinquent youth. 

■ Facilities for delinquent youth account for 55 percent of all state-operated 
institutions that participate in the Chapter 1 N or D program, while 40 percent 
are adult correctional institutions and 5 percent are facilities for neglected 
youth. 

■ Some 59 percent of all state-operated delinquent youth facilities operate a 
Chapter 1 N or D program, compared with just 26 percent of adult correctional 
facilities. (Among facilities for neglected youth, 91 percent have a Chapter 1 N 
or D program.) 

■ Sixty percent of the students eligible to receive Chapter 1 N or D services are in 
facilities for delinquent youth, 37 percent in adult institutions, and 4 percent in 
facilities for neglected youth. 

■ Some 67 percent of all N or D participants in state-operated institutions are in 
facilities for delinquent youth, 28 percent in adult correctional facilities, and 5 
percent in facilities for neglected children. 

Students who are eligible to receive Chapter 1 N or D services in youth facilities are 
more likely to participate in the program than are eligible residents of adult facilities: 

■ Fifty-six percent of all eligible youth in youth facilities receive Chapter 1 N or D 
services, compared with 38 percent of the eligible youth in adult institutions. 

■ The reasons cited most frequently for not serving more eligible students in 
youth facilities are a lack of sufficient funds and a lack of classroom space, 
while in adult institutions the primary reasons are student refusal of services 
and inappropriate student behavior. 

■ The recommendations for improvement of the Chapter 1 N or D prograrr, most 
frequently offered by those responsible for coordination of the program at 
youth facilities are to increase funding and to add more classes and staff. At 
adult facilities the most frequent recommendations are to eliminate the age 
limit on eligibility and to increase funding. 

The Chapter 1 N or D program represents a much greater part of the overall 
education program at participating youth facilities than it does in adult facilities with a Chapter 1 
N or D program: 



■ Chapter 1 N or D funding provides about 14 percent of the total education 
budget at youth facilities and just 5 percent at adult institutions. 

■ Chapter 1 N or D staff represent 15 percent of the total education staff at 
participating youth facilities and 7 percent at adult institutions. 

■ Youth facilities average 3 Chapter 1 N or D-funded staff persons, compared 
with 1.5 for adult facilities. 

■ While the three Chapter 1 classes most frequently offered in both youth and 
adult institutions are reading, mathematics, and language arts, in 49 percent of 
adult facilities the three subjects are taught in a single class, compared with just 
17 percent of youth facilities that provide combined Chapter 1 instruction in 
these areas. 



On a per-pupil basis. Chapter 1 makes a larger contribution to participants' 
educational programs in adult facilities than in youth facilities: 

■ Chapter 1 accounts for 25 percent of the total per-pupil expenditure in youth 
facilities, compared with 54 percent in adult facilities. 

The contribution made by Chapter 1 N or D funding in the areas of staff training and 
development, computers, and instructional aides is far greater than the overall 10 percent of the 
total education budget accounted for by Chapter 1 N or D funding in participating facilities: 

■ The Chapter 1 N or D program provides 43 percent of the total amount 
expended by participating facilities for computers. 

■ The Chapter 1 N or D program provides 21 percent of the total amount 
expended for staff training and development. 

■ Chapter 1 N or D funding supports 47 percent of all paid instiuctional aides at 
participating facilities. 



Characteristics of Teachers and Instruction 



Chapter 1 N or D teachers and regular classroom teachers have similar experience, 
certification, emplo^/ment status, and job satisfaction: 
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■ On average, Chapter 1 N or D and regular teachers have been teaching in their 
current facility for 7 years. 

■ All Chapter 1 N or D teachers and 95 percent of regular classroom teachers 
hold a valid teaching certificate, and 84 percent of each are certified in the 
areas in which they currently teach. 

■ Ninety-seven percent of Chapter 1 N or D and 96 percent of regular classroom 
teachers are full-time staff of the facility. 

■ If given the choice of instructional setting, 68 percent of Chapter 1 N or D and 
67 percent of regular program teachers would choose to work at their present 
facility. 

There is little variation between Chapter 1 N or D and regular classroom teachers in 
time allocations: 

■ Both Chapter 1 N or D and regular classroom teachers teach an average of five 
classes per day. 

■ Both Chapter 1 N or D and regular teachers spend an average of 37 hours per 
week on instructional tasks. 

■ Chapter 1 N or D teachers spend about 70 percent of their classroom time on 
academic interaction, compared with 61 percent for regular teachers. 

Chapter 1 N or D and regular teachers differ in their instructional methods and 

materials: 



The materials most frequently used in both the Chapter 1 N or D and regular 
classrooms are workbooks, practice sheets, and teacher-made materials, but 80 
percent the Chapter 1 N or D teachers select these materials on the basis of 
student achievement, whereas only half of regular teachers use this criterion. 

Chapter 1 N or D teachers use life skills materials and computers more often 
than do regular classroom teachers, although both identified computers as the 
most needed resource. 

Chapter 1 N or D teachers are more likely to use standardized test scores for 
instructional decision making. ■ Chapter 1 N or D teachers report providing 
immediate feedback on student performance more often than regular 
classroom teachers do. 



Fifty-four percent of all Chapter 1 N or D teachers provide instruction in Chapter 1 
reading, 39 percent in Chapter 1 mathematics, and 38 percent in Chapiter 1 language arts. Thirty- 
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five percent combine instruction in these areas, and 32 percent provide social or life skills 
instruction. 



Administration of the Chapter 1 N or D Program 



Administration of the Chapter 1 N or D program is complicated by the number of 
agencies involved, the diversity in the types of agencies holding administrative responsibility, and 
the relatively small amount of time that the persons responsible for administering the program 
actually devote to it: 



■ Administration of the Chapter 1 N or D program involves state education 
agency (SEA) staff, staff of one or more state applicant agencies (SAAs), and 
facility-level staff. 

■ SAAs, the primary administrative agents of the program, may be state 
departments of corrections, state departments of youth services, specialized 
schools district, or community colleges. The SEA or facility may also act as the 
SAA. 

■ SEA Chapter 1 N or D coordinators allocate 19 percent of their time to 
program administration. Facility-level staff with administrative responsibility 
allocate, on average, 14 percent of their time to these duties. SAA Chapter 1 N 
or D coordinators devote 46 percent of their time to program administration. 

■ Seventy-seven percent of those persons responsible for facility-level 
administration of the Chapter 1 N or D program hold another position at the 
facility. 

Administrative requirements of the Chapter 1 N or D program, particularly those 
associated with program and student evaluation, are perceived to be unduly burdensome: 



■ Some 59 percent of all facility-level. Chapter 1 N or D coordinators indicate 
that they believe that the annual program evaluation is not a useful measure of 
program success; "unrealistic federal guidelines" are the reason cited most 
frequently by these respondents. 

■ The biggest problems in the administration of the Chapter 1 N or D program 
for SAAs are evaluation issues and paperwork. 

■ SEAs and facility-level administrative staff find inadequate funding and a lack 
of congruence between Chapter 1 N or D and their primary administrative 
responsibilities (e.g., the basic Chapter 1 program and the regular education 
program in the facility, respectively) to be the biggest administrative problems. 
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All these findings point up a few broad issues that may have implications for federal 
policy or regulations governing the program: 

First, appreciable differences between the populations and programs in youth 
facilities and those in adult facilities have important implications for education generally and 
Chapter 1 specifically. In essence, the Chapter 1 N or D program seems administratively illsuited 
for adult correctional institutions, as evidenced by a low percentage of eligible residents served, the 
stated reasons why more are not served, and the fact that 18 percent of Chapter 1 students in adult 
facilities exceed the prescribed age for eligibility. However, although the Chapter 1 N or D 
program is a small and somewhat awkward part of the total education program at many adult 
institutions, for those students who do participate in the program in such facilities, the contribution 
to their education is substantial. 

llie second main finding is that there is a widespread perception among state and 
facility staff involved with the program that its administration is unduly burdensome, particularly 
the evaluation requirements. This finding seems to suggest that a less-restrictive regulatory 
structure should be used to administer the Chapter 1 program in state-operated institutions one 
that acknowledges the universality of need among the population and the special constraints 
imposed by the corrections environment on activities such as student evaluation. 

With respect to the issue of lunding, the ideal, from the practitioner perspective, 
would be to increase the total amount appropriated to the Chapter 1 N or D program. In light of 
the current Federal budget situation and the fact that the Chapter 1 N or D program has been 
level-funded for the past 6 years, significant increases seem unlikely. Hence the issue becomes one 
of allocation of relatively static resources. 
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1. INTRODUCTION AND STUDY OVERVIEW 



Chapter 1 of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965., 
as amended, authorizes the Department of Education to provide financial assistance to 
disadvantaged students through grants to state education agencies (SEAs).l Of the $4.5 billion 
currently appropriated for Chapter 1 programs, $3.8 billion -- 84 percent - is designated for basic 
grants to programs operated by local school districts. In addition. Chapter 1 authorizes federal 
funding for state-operated programs designed to assist migratory children, handicapped children, 
and neglected and delinquent (N or D) children. Tlie Chapter 1 N or D progr^im was established 
in 1967, through amendments to ESEA. 

The Chapter 1 N or D program, funded at about $32 million for each of the past 6 
years, awards grants to SEAs, which then allocate funds to state applicant agencies (SAAs). SAAs, 
the chief administrative agents of the Chapter 1 N or D program, may be state departments of 
corrections or youth services, special school districts for corrections education, community or 
technical colleges, local educational agencies, or facilities themselves. In some states the SEA also 
acts as the SAA. SAAs, in turn, award Chapter 1 N or D funds to eligible institutions under their 
jurisdiction. 

Currently, four types of organizations that may receive funding under the N or D 

program: 

1. Institutions for neglected children, 

2. Institutions for delinquent children, 

3. Community day programs for neglected and delinquent children, and 

4. Adult correctional institutions. 

Services to youth in adult correctional institutions were first authorized through 
amendments to ESEA in 1972. Two types of youth in adult correctional facilities may be eligible 



^The authorizing legislation in effect at the outset of this study was Chapter 1 of the liducation Consolidation and Implement Act (ECIA) 
of 1981. 



for Chapter 1 services: those who have reached the age of majority and are considered adults 
(generally 18 through 20) and those who are still classified as minors but whose offense or 
behavior warrants treatment in the adult criminal justice system. 

To be eligible for Chapter 1 N or D services, an inmate must be under 21 years of age, 
lack a high school diploma or its equivalent, and participate for at least 10 hours per week in a 
regular educational program supported by nonfederal funds for which daily attendance records are 
kept. To be eligible for Chapter 1 N or D funding, institutions must house at least 10 inmates who 
meet these criteria. The regulations for the Chapter 1 N or D program further stipulate that 
eligible institutions are those which operate to care for children who have had an average length of 
stay at the institution of at least 30 days. 

The regulations for the Chapter 1 N or D program also require that funded programs 
be designed to meet "the special educational needs" of participants, as measured by an annual 
assessment of the educational needs of institutionalized youth. Moreover, Chapter 1 N or D 
services must be supplemental to the basic education provided by the state. 

Since the inception of the Chapter 1 N or D program, three studies of it have been 
conducted. In 1977, the U.S. General Accounting Office (GAO) examined the program and 
assessed how it related to the broader social issues of juvenile delinquency and child abuse and 
neglect (GAO, 1977). A large, multiyear study, also conducted in the late 1970s, examined 
Chapter 1 N or D program participant characteristics, effective practices, and students' postrelease 
experiences (Barteil, Keesling, and Pfannenstiel, 1977 - 1980). The third study examined program 
administration and operations in a limited number of states (Marks, 1986). 

Hence it has been more than 10 years since nationally representative data regarding 
the Chapter 1 N or D program have been available to federal policymakers and Chapter 1 
program staff. In the intervening decade the size of the nation's institutionalized population has 
steadily increased and many institutions have become severely overcrowded. At the same time, 
the need for educational services in correctional facilities has far exceeded the amount of available 
funds (Norton and Simms, 1988). 

To obtain current information on the Chapter 1 N or D program as it operates within 
the larger context of correctional education, the Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation of the 
U.S. Department of Education contracted with Westat» Inc., along with its subcontractors Policy 
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Studies Associates and Research & Training Associates, to undertake a 3-year, multidimensional 
study of the program. 

Purposes of this Study 

The Study of the Chapter 1 Neglected or Delinquent program was designed to 
accomplish five broad objectives: 

1. To review existing information about characteristics of the juvenile population, 
the types of services provided by correctional institutions, and the effects of 
those programs; 

2. To describe the educational and support services provided by state-operated 
Chapter 1 N or D programs and the characteristics of program participants, and 
to compare program sei-vices and participant characteristics with regular 
education programs; 

3. To provide information on state administration of the program; 

4. To describe the experiences of Chapter 1 participants and to compare the 
experiences of eligible youth who do not receive Chapter 1 services; and 

5. To identify and describe effective practices in the N or D program. 

The research project comprises three major component studies: (1) a descriptive 
study of the Chapter 1 N or D program, (2) a longitudinal study of program participants, and (3) 
an effective practices study. The descriptive study, for which this document is the report, was 
designed to accomplish the first three objectives. The longitudinal study and effective practices 
study address the remaining objectives in separate reports.^ 

Study Methods 

This report of descriptive study findings presents information obtained through four 
activities: (1) a review of extant information on institutionalized youths and the Chapter 1 N or D 
program, (2) mail surveys of the universes of SEAs and SAAs, (3) a mail survey of a nationally 



2 Studcnt-levcl data collected during the descriptive study and reported herein arc the baseline for the Iont?itudinal study of participants. 
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representative sample of 120 facilities receiving Chapter 1 N or D funds, and (4) site visits to a 
subsample of 40 of these 120 facilities. 

An advisory panel, consisting largely of state-level personnel who deal with 
correctional education and interested federal officials, has helped guide the research. The panel 
convened twice during the conduct of the descriptive study and provided individual and collective 
input, at critical junctures during the study verbally and in writing. 

The review of existing literature, submitted to the Department of Education in April 
of 1988, along with guidance provided by the study's advisory panel, helped to refine the of 
research issues and to specify items for inclusion in study instruments. 

Questionnaires were distributed to all SEAs and SAAs in late fall of 1988; responses 
were accepted through July 1989, in order to obtain the highest possible response rates. All 51 
SEAs responded to the survey, and 75 of the 80 SAAs eligible for participation completed a survey, 
resulting in response rates of 100 percent and 94 percent, respectively. 

Study staff distributed mail questionnaires for the Survey of State-operated 
Delinquent Youth and Adult Correctional Facilities to the cognizant SEAs or SAAs for 
distribution to the 120 sampled facilities in January 198'>. Because only about 5 percent of all 
Chapter 1 N or D participants are in institutions for neglected youth and because these institutions 
are unlike the majority of participating facilities, these institutions were not included in the 
sampling frame from which the 120 facilities were selected. However, to obtain comprehensive 
information on state-operated programs, SAAs were asked to provide information on the number 
of facilities for neglected youth under their administration, as well as on the numbers of eligible 
students. Chapter 1 N or D participants, and Chapter 1 N or D instructional staff in such facilities. 
As this study was designed to describe the Chapter 1 N or D program in state-operated 
institutions, community day programs for neglected and delinquent children were excluded from 
all data collection. Ninety percent of the sampled facilities responded to the survey. 

Recruitment of the 40 state-operated delinquent youth and adult correctional 
facilities for participation in the site visits began '.n March 1989. Two of the 40 facilities no longer 
operated a Chapter 1 program at the time of the mail survey and recruitment and were therefore 
ineligible for the study. All of the remaining 38 sites agreed to participate. 
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Two-person teams spent 1 to 3 days collecting data at each site; the length of time 
varied with the size of the particular facility. Each team - 

■ Completed a structured interview with the facility's education program 
administrator or school principal; 

■ Completed a structured interview with the person most knowledgeable about 
the Chapter 1 program at the facility (the Chapter 1 coordinator); 

■ Distributed and collected completed questionnaires from two regular education 
program teachers and up to three Chapter 1 teachers; 

■ Administered a questionnaire to random samples of Chapter 1 participants and 
eligible nonparticipants; 

■ Completed student record abstracts for each of the sampled students, from 
facility records; 

I Completed of a facility observation form; and 

■ Completed two Chapter 1 N or D classroom observation forms. 

Response rates to interviews and questionnaires facility staff among ranged from 95 
to 100 percent. Response rates among students ranged from 86 to 90 percent. 

While onsite, project staff also verified selected items from the facility mail survey and 
obtained information from facility staff on how best to proceed with followup data collection from 
sampled Chapter 1 students for the longitudinal component of the project. 

Once the data from the facility questionnaire and the various site instruments had 
been coded, cleaned, weighted, and analyzed, the study staff submitted preliminary tabulations to 
ED and briefed ED staff on preliminary findings in August 1989. 

All data obtained from study samples (e.g., the facility mail survey and on-sile data 
collection at 38 facilities) have been weighted to provide nationally representative estimates. The 
procedures used in selecting study samples and assigning weights to the data are described in 
Appendix A. 
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Organization of this Report 



Chapter 2 of this report presents an overview of the demographic characteristics, 
educational experiences, perceptions, and attitudes of Chapter 1 N or D participants and eligible 
nonparticipants. Chapter 3 describes education in the correctional setting as a framework for 
subsequent analyses of the role of the Chapter 1 program in this environment. Chapter 4 
summarizes Chapter 1 N or D program operations, and Chapter 5 examines classroom practices 
and details the qualifications, training, and experience of Chapter 1 N or D and regular education 
teachers. Chapter 6 discusses the administration of the Chapter 1 N or D program by state 
agencies and facilities. Finally, Chapter 7 summarizes key findings from the descriptive study and 
suggests possible future directions for the Chapter 1 N or D program. 
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2. CHARACTERISTICS OF YOUTH 



State-operated facilities for delinquent youth and adult correctional facilities reported 
that 18,588 students were receiving Chapter 1 N or D services on or about October 15, 1988. 
Given the transience of the youth population in correctional facilities, the total number of students 
served by the Chapter 1 N or D program varies from day to day. On that date, 13,514 ~ 73 percent 
- were residents of facilities for delinquent youth. 

The total number of students served represents about one-half of the Chapter 1- 
eligible population residing in participating correctional facilities on that date, using the federal 
definition of program eligibility.^ In participating youth facilities, approximately 59 percent of 
those eligible under the federal guidelines were served, compared with just 36 percent of eligible 
youth in participating adult correctional facilities. 

One o^'the purposes of this study was to examine the characteristics of Chapter 1 N or 
D program participants and to compare them with those of eligible youth who are not 
participating. The profile of Chapter 1 participi^nts and eligible nonparticipants developed from 
the student-level data shows few differences bstween the two groups in terms of education 
attainment, demographics, attitudes, experiences with the criminal justice system, or plans for the 
future. Table 2-1 summarizes some of the key characteristics on which the two categories of youth 
were compared. 

The minor percentage differences in the demographics of the two groups are all 
within the range of sampling error and thus do not indicate any statistical differences between 
participants and nonparticipants. The typical student eligible for Chapter 1 N or D, regardless of 
participation status, is male, and a majority of eligible students are black. The average age of 
eligible students is between 17 and 18 years old. The highest grade completed, on average, is the 
eighth grade, but most were not attending school at the time of commitment to the correctional 
system. 
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^ Federal eligibility guidelines specify that students must be under 21, have no high school diploma or its equivalent, and be enrolled in a 
Q regular educational program supported by nonfederal funds, for which daily attendance records arc kepi, for at least 10 hours per week, 
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Table 2-1. Comparison of Chapter 1 Students with Eligible Nonparticipants in Facilities for 
Delinquent Youth and Adult Correctional Facilities 



Characteristic 



Chapter 1 N or D 
Participants 



Eligible 
Nonparticipants 



Age 

Gender 

Race 

White, not Hispanic 
Black, not Hispanic 
Hispanic 
Other 

Not in school at time of commitment 
No known disabling condition 
Average time at current facility 
First commitment 
Prior time in correctional facilities 



17.5 years 
92% male 

25% 
55% 
18% 
2% 

42% 

55% 

28 weeks 
46% 

5.3 months 



17.2 years 
89% male 

33% 
51% 
10% 
6% 

39% 

66% 

28 weeks 
34% 

6.0 months 



SOURCE: Student Record Abstract. 

Table reads: The average age of Chapter 1 students in participating facilities is 17.5 years, while 
eligible nonparticipants in these facilities average 17.2 years of age. 

Nonparticipants are somewhat more likely than Chapter 1 participants to have no 
known disabling condition. Participants are more likely than nonparticipants to be incarcerated 
for the first time, contributing to an overall lower average length of time spent in correctional 
facilities (5.3 months versus 6 months). On average, both types of students have been at the 
facility for 28 weeks, and the median expected length of sentence is -he same for participants and 
nonparticipants: 19 months in facilities for delinquent youth, and 48 months in adult correctional 
facilities.' 



* I^xpcctcd length of sentence is based on court sentencing; most residents will spend less than the time sentenced in the correctional 
facility. 
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Although we found few differences between program participants and eligible 
nonparticipants, important variations in the characteristics of youth are evident when examined by 
the type of facility in which they reside. The remainder of this section examines in more detail the 
characteristics of youth receiving Chapter 1 N or D services. 

Demographic Characteristics 

Chapter 1 N or D programs in facilities for delinquent youth provide services to a 
distinctly younger population than do programs in adult correctional facilities. The average age of 
Chopter 1 N or D participants in facilities for youth is 17 years, whereas the average age of those 
in adult correctional institutions is 20 years. Table 2-2 compares the distribution of students by age 
in the two types of facilities. As can be seen from the table, 90 percent of the Chapter 1 N or D 
students in youth facilities are 18 or younger, whereas in adult facilities 80 percent of those 
receiving services are over 18. Nearly one-fifth of Chapter 1 N or D participants in adult facilities 
are 21 years of age or older, although program requirements prohibit services to this age group. In 
subsequent chapters of this report, we discuss the influence of the variation in age on education 
programs within youth and adult facilities, and identify the age limit on eligibility as a particularly 
troublesome aspect of the program in the adult facilities. 

Most Cha^jler I N or D participants, regardless of their age or the type of facility in 
which they are currently located, share a common domestic background. Nearly three-quarters of 
participants reported that they lived in an urban area prior to entry into the facility, and nearly the 
same proportion indicated that tl>eir father did not live in the same household at the time of their 
commitment. As shown in the Table 2-3, only 12 percent of Chapter 1 N or D participants lived 
with both of their biological parents prior to commitment. In the case folders we reviewed, 
psychological and other counseling staff had often noted the significance of the lack of a male role 
model in the development of the institutionalized youth we sampled, particularly for male 
residents, who account for 92 percent of Chapter 1 N or D participants. The absence of a fatiier 
figure, or male role model, was often cited as a major impediment to successful rehabilitation or 
treatment. 
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Table 2-2. Age Distribution of Chapter 1 N or D Participants, by Type of Facility 



Percent of Chapter 1 Participants 
Youth Facility Adult Facility Total 





/ri — in ozl^^ 
^n — iu,v'*u ) 






13 or younger 


1 


0 


1 


14 


5 


0 


4 


15 


15 


0 


11 


16 


25 


0 


19 


17 


34 


9 


28 


18 


11 


10 


11 


19 


6 


26 


11 


20 


3 


36 


11 


21 + 


1 


18 


5 


Total 


m% 


99% 


ior% 



SOURCE: Student Questionnaire. 

NOTE: Columns do not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 

The lack of a father's presence in the household is further reflected in the data 
obtained on sources of family support or income. Although information was not available in 30 
percent of the sampled students' records, among those for whom such information was available 
the most frequently reported sources of income were mother's employment (33 percent) and 
public assistance (25 percent). Only 17 percent came from homes with income from two parents, 
and only 9 percent came from homes where the father's employment provided the sole income. 
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Table 2-3. Percent of Chapter 1 N or D Participants Reporting Persons Residing in the Same 
Household at Entry into Corrections System 



Ppr^nn^i livincr in ^Jimp hnii^phnlH 

A wlo^Jllo iiviii^ ill oallic ll\Jliddl\JiVJ 


r erceni oi i^napier i rariicipanis 


Mother only 


43 


Mother and father 


12 


Mother and stepfather 


9 


Foster parents 


3 


Father and stepmother 


2 


Other relative 


12 


Alone/spouse/fr lend 


5 


Other arrangement 


14 


Total 


m% 



SOURCE: Student Record Abstract. 



We also obtained information on the participants* home environment through a series 
of questions regarding availability of certain resources that might facilitate learning. Sixty percent 
indicated that they did have a specific place to study in their home. A majority of program 
participants also indicated having access to a dictionary (79 percent), a daily newspaper (74 
percent), and an encyclopedia (54 percent). Only 34 percent reported having an atlas at home, 
and 27 percent indicated having a computer. 

Educational Background and Achievement 

Perhaps one of the greatest distinctions between the youth population served by the 
Chapter 1 N or D program and that served by the basic grant program in the local schools is that 
few assumptions may be made about the Chapter 1 N or D students* continuity of participation in 
a regular education program. As Table 2-4 indicates, 42 percent of all N or D participants for 
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whom such data were available, including 76 percent of those in adult institutions, were not in 
school at the time of their most recent commitment. 



Table 2-4. Educational Status of Chapter 1 N or D Participants at Time of Most Recent 
Commitment, by lype of Facility 





Percent of Chapter 1 Participants 


Status 


Youth Facility 
(n =9,633) 


Adult Facility 
(n=2,544) 


Total 
(n= 12,177) 


Not in school 


33 


76 


42 


In regular public school 


56 


19 


47 


In special public or private school 


9 


0 


7 


ft 

In other school 


2 


4 


3 


Total 


100% 


99% 


99% 



SOURCE: Student Record Abstract. 

NOTE: Some columns do not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 



Because so many participants in adult institutions were not in school at commitment, 
the highest grade completed by participants in youth and adult facilities is quite similar, despite the 
age differential. According to data reported by participants in youth facilities, a mean of 8.7 years 
of school had been completed, compared with a mean of 9.2 for participants in adult facilities. The 
reported medians were 9 and 10 years, respectively. 

We also attempted to collect data on last grade completed through our reviews of 
student records at the facility, although in many cases such information was not available. The 
available data indicate that the mean highest grade completed by Chapter 1 N or D participants 
was the eighth grade. It is difficult to know whether the information from student records is any 
more reliable than that reported by the students themselves, because many facilities obtain this 
information from the youth at entry into the facility, rather than from official records such as 
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school transcripts. Nevertheless, it is relatively safe to say that, on average. Chapter 1 N or D 
participants had completed the eighth grade prior to entry into the facility. 



Many of the students participating in Chapter 1 N or D have been to more schools 
than the standard sequence of elementary school, middle school, and high school would require. 
One-quarter have changed schools less than three times since the first grade (the minimum 
number of changes to be expected given the standard sequence). Thirty percent reported having 
changed schools three or four times since first grade, which means that they have attended four or 
five schools, and 44 percent have attended six or more schools since first grade. (One percent of 
those asked were unable to recall or otherwise did not respond to this question.) 

In most facilities, standardized achievement tests are administered to incoming youth. 
Tests used vary considerably by facility type. In adult institutions the Test of Adult Basic 
Education o- the Adult Basic Learning Examination is administered to more than 90 percent of 
students. About one-third of students in youth facilities take these tests. Another third take the 
Woodcock-Johnson Psycho-educational Battery, and 13 percent take the Wide Range 
Achievement Test (WRAT). 

Identifying actual levels of student achievement on the basis of facility records proved 
impossible in this study. Where students' records include such information, it is often maintained 
in a form that precludes meaningful aggregation. 

Most Chapter 1 N or D participants have a positive perception of how they were 
faring in the last school they attended, with 62 percent indicating that they were doing either very 
weU or pretty well in school before entering the facility. A substantial majority of the students (79 
percent) also plan to go back to school after leaving the facility. The N or D students in youth 
facilities are more likely to have such plans (83 percent) than their older counterparts in adult 
facilities (66 percent).' 

There is also a difference between inmates of the two types of facilities with respect to 
the types of schools they plan to enter after leaving the facility. Of those Chapter 1 participants in 
youth faculties who plan to return to school, 64 percent expect to return to high school, compared 
with 17 percent of those in adult institutions who plan to reenter school. Forty-five percent of the 

Among Chapter 1 N or D participants not planning to attend school after nl ase, the most frequently reported reason was that they 
had to work, reported by 63 percent of those not planning to go to school. 
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participants in adult institutions who plan to go back to school identified vocational, technical, or 
business schools, while another 17 percent intend to enter a 2-year college. After high school, the 
types of schools that Chapter 1 N or D participants in youth institutions most frequently reported 
planning to enter upon release are vocational, technical, or business schools (13 percent). 

Employment Background 

Chapter 1 N or D participants in youth facilities were more likely to have been in 
school prior to entry in a facility, participants in adult institutions were more likely to have had 
some form of employment, as shown in Table 2-5. 

Table 2-5, Employment Status of Chapter 1 N or D Participants at Time of Most Recent 
Commitment, by Type of Facility 



Percent of Chapter 1 Participants 



Youth Facility Adult Facility Total 
Status (n = 2,971) (n= 11,319) (n = 8,348) 



Employed full time 


3 


18 


6 


Employed part time 


12 


7 


10 


Employed (full time or part time unknown) 


0 


5 


1 


Unemployed 


38 


53 


43 


Never employed 


47 


17 


40 


Total 


100% 


m% 


m% 



SOURCE: Student Record Abstract. 



Nearly half of the program participants in youth facilities have nevti been employed, 
and 85 percent were unemployed at the time of commitment. Although adult facility participants 
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are more likely to have worked at some point in the past, a majority of them also were unemployed 
at the time of commitment. 

Involvement With Criminal Justice System 

Chapter 1 N or D participants in correctional facilities have most often been 
institutionalized for committing crimes against persons (41 percent) and crimes against property 
(33 percent). Participants in adult institutions are somewhat more likely than youth facility 
participants to have been institutionalized for crimes against persons. Drug offenses are the 
primary recorded reason for institutionalizati(^n for 20 percent. Truancy, possession of a weapon, 
driving under the influence, and violation of probation/parole account for the remaining 6 percent. 

For 46 percent of these students, their current commitment is their first, while 26 
percent have had one prior commitment and the remainder more than one. Among youth in 
facilities for delinquent youth, the number of prior commitments averages 1.2, while the number of 
prior commitments for those in adult correctional facilities averages 0.9. Youth incarcerated in 
facilities for delinquent youth typically had their first involvement with the criminal justice system 
at age 13; for those in the adult system, the age was typically 17.5. 

Many Chapter 1 N or D students received treatment or other services while in the 
community at some tinie prior to their incarceration. In this area there was little difference in 
experiences according to type of facility. Probation was the most frequently reported prior 
rehabilitation, with 57 percent of the Chapter 1 N or D population having been on probation at 
some point. Parole was reported for 7 percent of the students, and some other type of corrections 
supervision was reported for 37 percent. Schools for youth in need of special services had served 
11 percent of these students. Mental health counseling (20 percent) and admission to a mental 
health facility (10 percent) were also among the services previously provided. 

On average, 45 weeks had elapsed since sentencing or adjudication for Chapter 1 N or 
D participants and 28 weeks since commitment to the current facility. The elapsed times are 
longer in adult institutions, and in both settings the distributions are skewed toward shorter times 
(Table 2-6). 
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Table 2-6. Number of Weeks Since Sentencing or Adjudication and Number of Weeks at 
Current Facility for Chapter 1 N or D Students, by Type of Facility 



Number of Weeks 



Youth Facility 



Adult Facility 



Weeks since sentenced 
Mean 
Median 



40 
27 



58 
37 



Weeks at current facility 
Mean 
Median 



27 
21 



32 
23 



SOURCE: 



Student Record Abstract. 



The amount of time that Chapter 1 students can expect to spend in the correctional 



facility, based on the conditions of sentencing or adjudication, also varies by type of facility, and 
experience varies with factors such as time off for good behavior. Overall, length of sentence 
averages 4.6 years, but it is 2.8 years among those in facilities for youth and 7.5 years among those 
in adult correctional facilities. The median expected length of sentence indicates that the limited 
number of students with very long sentences drives the average up. The median expected lengths 
of sentence are 1.7 years in facilities for youth and 2.0 years in adult correctional facilities. Table 
2-7 compares the expected lengths of sentences for students in the two types of facilities. 
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Table 2-7. Distribution of Chapter 1 N or D Students by Expected Length of Sentence 



Percent of Chapter 1 Participants 
Length of Sentence Youth Facility Adult Facility 



1-6 months 


21 


0 


7-12 months 


12 


9 


1-2 years 


31 


13 


2-4 years 


17 


7 


5-7 years 


6 


24 


7+ years 


3 


21 




90% 


81% 



SOURCE: Student Record Abstract. 



Student Attitudes 

Students in Chapter 1 N or D classes and in regular classes responded to 26 
attitudinal items designed to measure self-esteem, locus of control (the perception of one's ability 
or inability to influence outcomes), and attitudes toward teachers and learning. These items were 
similar to attitudinal scales included in the previous national evaluation of Chapter I N or D 
programs conducted more than a decade ago (Keesling et al., 1979). Factor analytic results for 
scale construction of these attitudinal items are contained in Appendix B. 

Scale averages for Chapter 1 N or D and regular students are shown in Table 2-8. 
Overall, there were no significant differences in self-esteem or attitudes toward learning between 
Chapter 1 students and regular students or between types of facility. However, the Chapter 1 
participants did express significantly lower feelings of internal control than did their regular 
student counterparts. Students in youth facilities expressed significantly more internal feelings of 
control than did students in adult facilities. 
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Table 2-8. 



Average Number of Positive Student Responses per Factor for Chapter 1 N or D 
and Regular Students, by Type of Facility 



Total 
Possible 

Positive Youth Facility Adult Facility Total 
Responses (n) Mean (n) Mean (n) Mean 



Chapter 1 

Locus of control 

Attitude toward learning 

Self-esteem 
Regular 

Locus of control 

Attitude toward learning 

Self-esteem 



12 (271) 7.8 

5 (299) 3.7 

6 (299) 5.0 

12 (172) 8.7 

5 (183) 3.6 

6 (178) 5.1 



(185) 


7.4 


(456) 


7.7 


(20!) 


3.9 


(500) 


3.8 


(206) 


5.1 


(505) 


5.0 


(65) 


8.3 


(237) 


8.6 


(64) 


3.6 


(247) 


3.6 


(75) 


5.2 


(253) 


5.1 



SOURCE: Survey of Students. 



Although there are no differences in overall scale means for the attitudes toward 
learning, analysis of individual items yielded important descriptive data as well as some significant 
differences between students (Tables 2-9 and 2-10). Eighty-eight percent of Chapter 1 N or D 
students and 83 percent of regular students believe they are learning things that they will need to 
know when they leave the institution. Eighty-one percent of Chapter 1 students and 76 percent of 
regular students agreed that they are learning a lot in their classes. Thus students overwhelmingly 
believe that they are learning and that they are learning skills needed upon their release. Although 
61 percent of students agreed that th^jy are learning a lot more in the institutional school than they 
were in their previous school, 39 percent disagreed. 
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Table 2-9. Chapter 1 N or D Student Responses to Items Indicating Attitude Toward Education, by Type of Facility 

(Percent) 







Youth Facility 






Adult Facility 








Total 




Item 


Stronelv 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


I am learning a lot 
in my classes 


39 


39 


14 


8 


47 


41 


3 


Q 


41 


40 


11 


8 


I am learning things 
that I will need to 
know when 1 leave 
here 


48 


40 


7 


4 


53 


36 


6 


5 


49 


39 


7 


4 


Teachers here care 
what happens when I 
leave here 


23 


31 


22 


25 


24 


36 


24 


17 


23 


32 


22 


23 


My teachers tell nie 
when I am doing well 


35 


51 


12 


3 


38 


52 


8 


1 


36 


51 


11 


2 


Compared to the last 
school I attended, 
Tm learning a lot 
more here 


36 


23 


18 


22 


34 


32 


18 


16 


36 


25 


18 


21 



SOURCE: Student Questionnaire. 

NOTE: Rows, by institution type, may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 
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Table 2-10, Regular Education Student Responses to Items Indicating Attitude Toward Education, by Type of Facility 

(Percent) 







Youth Facility 






Adult Facility 








Total 




It om 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Liisagrce 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


DisagrCw 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Strongly 
Agr'"e 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


I am learning a lot 
in my classes 


42 


34 


14 


9 


34 


38 


13 


15 


41 




14 


10 


I am learning things 
that I will need to 
know when I leave here 


53 


30 


11 


6 


37 


45 


6 


13 


51 


32 


10 


7 


Teachers here care 
what happens when 1 
leave here 


22 


37 


24 


18 


19 


32 


28 


21 


21 


36 


24 


19 


My teachers tell me 
when I am doing well 


35 


48 


13 


4 


32 


43 


22 


4 


35 


48 


14 


4 


Compared to the last 
school I attended, 
Vm learning a lot 
more here 


40 


22 


22 


16 


31 


20 


24 


25 


39 


22 


22 


17 



SOURCE: Student Questionnaire. 



NOTE: Rows, by institution type, may not add to 10 percent because of rounding. 
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Overall, students disagreed most frequently with the statement that '^teachers here 
care what happens when I leave here."* About 45 percent of students overall disagreed with this 
statement; 25 percent strongly dif.agreed. Chapter 1 N or D students disagreed with greater 
frequency than did regular students. Regular students in adult facilities disagreed most frequently, 
with almost half of these students expressing disagreement. 

Chapter 1 students more frequently agreed with the statements, "I am learning a lot in 
my classes,*" •*! am learning things that I will need to know when I leave here," and "My teacliers tell 
me when I am doing well." 

Summary 

Examination of the characteristics of Chapter 1 N or D participants and eligible 
nonparticipants reveals little difference between the two populations in demographics, education 
attainment, employment history, and involvement with the criminal justice system. There are, 
however, important differences between Chapter 1 N or D participants in youth facilities and those 
in adult correctional institutions. 

Chapter 1 students in facilities for delinquent youth are a distinctly younger 
population than program participants in adult facilities. Youth facility residents are more likely to 
have been in school at the time of commitment and are more likely to plan to return to school, 
notably high school, after their release. Chapter 1 students in adult institutions, in contrast, are 
more likely to have some work experience; among those who plan to return to school, vocational, 
technical, or business schools are the most frequently reported destinations. 

There are also important similarities among the students at each type of facility. 
Chapter 1 students in both types of facilities are overwhelmingly male and likely to have come 
from a home where the natural father is missing and where the mother's income or public 
assistance is the primary source of family support. Chapter 1 N or D students have, on average, 
completed at least the eighth grade and were typically unemployed at the time of commitment. 
Slightly more than half of all Chapter 1 N or D students have had prior commitments to a facility, 
and 57 percent have been on probation at some point in their past. 
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No relationship was found to exist between Chapter 1 N or D participants* locus of 
control and their attitudes toward learning. A sizable majority of Chapter 1 students believe they 
are learning a lot in their classes and that they are learning what they will need to knov* once they 
have left the institution* 

The next chapter describes education in the correctional setting and the influence of 
participant and institutional characteristics on the education programs offered by youth and adnlt 
facilities. 
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3. EDUCATION WITHIN THE CORRECTIONAL FACILITYI 



Administrative commitment and resource allocation often reflect a low priority for 
education services in the corrections environment. Confinement, protection from physical harm, 
and the provision of food, clothing, and shelter are the fundamental responsibilities of correctional 
systems. Rehabilitative efforts, while important, are typically secondary concerns. Moreover, 
education is only one of several rehabilitative activities in most correctional facilities. Counseling 
for psychological and substance abuse problems, for example, may be equally important 
rehabilitative activities. 

The youth receiving services in correctional systems are perhaps the most 
educationally and economically disadvantaged in the country. The level of poverty among 
institutional residents far exceeds the national average, and academic achievement is generally 
much lower than average. Moreover, many institutionalized youths must overcome psychological 
or learning disabilities, not to mention the effects of broken families and a history of involvement 
with the criminal justice system. Thus correctional educators are charged with educating those 
most in need in an environment where education is not paramount. 

This chapter first provides an overview of correctional facilities participating in the 
Chapter 1 program, highlighting those characteristics that help shape the scope and nature of 
education programs. Then it examines education programs in these correctional facilities, and 
summarizes support and transitional services. 

Facility Characteristics 

Education in the corrections environment takes place in two different types of 
institutions: juvenile delinquent facilities that serve youth exclusively, and adult correctional 
institutions that serve both youth and adult residents. (Some adults facilities separate youthful 
offenders from other inmates.) Of all facilities participating in the Chapter 1 N or D program, 55 
percent are delinquent youth facilities and 40 percent are adult correctional facilities. (The 



1 Unless otherwise noted, data presented in this chapter arc from the mail survey of facilities. 



remaining 5 percent serve neglected youth.) Facilities for delinquent youth generally place a 
higher priority on education than adult facilities do because nearly all residents share^ by virtue of 
age alone, a fundamental need for education services. In adult facilities, youth are the minority 
population, and rehabilitation programs available in such facilities are shaped by the needs of 
older residents-needs that often pertain more to work than to school. 

The two types of correctional facilities also differ in size, existence of overcrowded 
conditions, average length of time residents are held, and other factors that influence the scope 
and quality of a facility's education program. In general, adult facilities are much larger 
institutions and more likely to be crowded. Among adult facilities participating in Chapter 1, the 
average number of residents on a given day in 1988 averaged 1,207, nearly nine times more than 
the average of 140 residents per participating youth facility. Also, adult facilities on average were 
5 percent above capacity, whereas youth facilities averaged 6 percent below capacity. 

O/ercrowding frequently results in reducing the space available for education 
programs in favor of higher priorities such as confinement or work programs. More than two- 
thirds of education program administrators reported limited facility space as a problem in meeting 
student learning needs within their institutions. When asked to provide recommendations for 
improving corrections education, 38 percent of principals in adult facilities cited more classroom 
space, the recommendation offered most often after increased funding. 

Education programs in youth facilities generally benefit from the facilities^ exclusive 
focus on youth, relatively small size, and lack of crowding. One feature of youth facilities that 
presents problems for attaining educational objectives, however, is the shorter length of time 
inmates are confined. The average length of stay for inmates released from participating youth 
facilities in 1988 was approximately 8 months, compared with about 20 months for inmates leaving 
the adult institutions. In nearly 40 percent of the youth facilities, inmates are held for only 6 
months or less. The brevity of student tenure in any one education program, particularly given the 
prevalence of disadvantaged backgrounds, poses obvious constraints on the ability of even the best 
programs to have measurable effects on student achievement. 

Finally, inmates of juvenile institutions are less likely to have committed violent 
offenses and more likely to be held in minimum security environments. On average, 43 percent of 
all residents in the youth facilities were held in minimum security environments in 1988, compared 
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with 27 percent in the adult prisons. With a larger percentage of their residents requiring higher 
levels of security, adult institutions are left with relatively fewer resources to allocate to 
rehabilitation. 

Education Programs 

Regardless of type, most participating institutions (81 percent) provide education 
services in a school building located on the grounds of the ■ ;ility. One-third of the adult facilities 
and 42 percent of the youth facilities also provide services in residential buildings. In some 
facilities students placed in lockup 24-hour confinement to a cell -- because of to violation of 
facility rules, receive instruction in their cells for a portion of each day. Instructional activities 
occur off facility grounds in only 4 percent of participating institutions. 

School activities are directed by an education program administrator, or principal, 
who, on average, has held that job for about 5 years. Principals frequently hold other positions in 
the education program, such as Chapter 1 coordinator (39 percent) or teacher (10 percent). 
Principals in the youth facilities are more likely than their counterparts in the adult institutions to 
hold another position as well. In fact, facility superintendents serve as the school principal at 1 1 
percent of all the youth facilities, a situation that probably benefits the education function in many 
of these institutions. 

Nearly all school principals report having a written statement of goals for the 
education program; the goals most frequently mentioned are providing academic and vocational 
education (81 percent), improving community functioning (30 percent), and emphasizing basic 
skills (26 percent). Other frequently reported goals for the adult facilities are providing GED 
preparation (12 percent) and job placement (11 percent). Principals at the youth facilities cited 
evaluation of educational and vocational potential (21 percent), helping youth select attainable 
goals (17 percent), helping children meet basic needs (16 percent), and creating a safe and success- 
oriented environment (14 percent). Thus, although programs at both types of facilities focus 
primarily on educational attainment and basic skills improvement, the education program at many 
youth facilities seems to have the improvement of student attitudes as a secondary goal, whereas 
programs in adult facilities aim more toward equipping students with prerequisites for the world of 
work. 



Seventy percent of these correctional education programs are accredited by their state 
departments of education, while one-fourth of all participating facilities have had their programs 
accredited by the Commission on Accreditation for Corrections. The adult institutions are more 
likely to be accredited by a vocational association (34 percent versus 20 percent of the youth 
facilities), or by one of the regional commissions of colleges and schools (46 percent versus 8 
percent). These figures reflect the more important role that vocational education and 
postsecondary education have in the education program at adult institutions. 

The remainder of this chapter, discusses how facility education programs pursue their 
goals. Separate sections are devoted to examining the financial and personnel resources used to 
support education; the types of programs offered and numbers served; student selection, class 
assignment, and the use of incentives; and student evaluation and achievement. Key differences 
between youth and adult facilities are highlighted in each of these areas. 

Budget and Stafling. A good measure of the priority granted to education, vis- -vis a 
facility's primary functions of confinement and maintaining security, is the proportion of the 
facility's overall budget allocated to education programs. Table 3-1 indicates how this measure 
differs by facility type. 



Table 3-1. Education Allocation as a Percent of Total Facility Budget 







Total 
Facility Budget 


Allocation 
for Education 


Percent of 
Total Budget 


Youth facilities (n = 


198) 


$906,472,692 


$133,879,974 


15 


Adult facilities (n = 


114) 


$2,150,190,482 


$104,851,334 


5 


Total (n = 312) 




$3,056,663,174 


$238,731,308 


8 



In the aggregate, the proportion of available resources spent on education in the youth facilities is 
three times the proportion in the adult institutions. 



On average, each youth facility spends approximately $737,760 on education, 
compared with $919,000 in each adult institution. Because the typical adult facility has about three 
times as many students, however, more than per-pupil expenditure is much lower there than in 
youth facilities. In fact, the youth facilities spend more than twice as much per pupil ($5,591) as 
the adult facilities do ($2,422). Both figures, however, overestimate the actual expenditure per 
individual, as discussed later. 

The figures just cited, primarily for comparative purposes, are based on total 
education expenditures for fiscal 1988 and the total number of regular education program 
participants as of 1 day during the year. An alternative figure would be based on the number of 
students served over the course of the entire year, which, because of student turnover, would be 
substantially higher than the number served on a single day. The net effect of this equation would 
be to reduce the expenditure figures per pupil 'n both types of facilities from the figures cited 
above. Although the number of inmates participating in education throughout the course of the 
year is not available from study respondents, the National Institute of Corrections has estimated 
that the average per pupil cost of providing correctional education for adult offenders in 1983 was 
$1,579 per student (Ryan, 1987, p. 20). 

At both types of institutions, program administrators typically perceive a lack of 
sufficient funds as a significant obstacle to their programs. More than two-thirds of the school 
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principals, including 70 percent of those at youth facilities, report inadequate funding to be a 
problem in meeting students' educational needs, and increased funding is their most frequent 
recommendation for the overall improvement of correctional education. 

Although the level of education spending varies greatly by institution type, there is 
little difference in how education funds are allocated. The adult facilities spend about 5 percent 
more of their total allocation on instructional materials and 5 percent less on staff salaries. 
However, in both types of institutions, staff compensation and instructional materials account for 
approximately 97 percent of total education allocations, with the remainder absorbed by staff 
training and computer-related expenses. 

The distribution of staff resources also mirrors institutional priorities. That 
rehabilitation in general is more important in youth institutions is reflected in Table 3-2, which 
displays staff allocations, by facility type, among the three broad institutional functions: custody 
(guards), treatment (teachers, counselors, health professionals), and administration. 

As these data clearly indicate, rehabilitation efforts, or treatment services, consume a 
much greater proportion of staff resources in youth facilities, while adult facilities direct more of 
their total staff to custodial concerns. About one-third of the difference in treatment staff is 
accounted for by education personnel. 

Not surprisingly, staff allocation patterns closely follow expenditures, with 8 percent of 
ail facility staff having education as their primary responsibility. In the youth facilities, 13 percent 
of all staff have education-related responsibilities, compared with just 6 percent in the adult 
prisons. 

The two types of facilities do not vary much in the way they allocate education staff by 
function (Table 3-3). One exception is in the area of paid educational aides, who represent 1 1 
percent of education staff in the youth facilities and just 2 pe'-cent in the adult institutions.^ 



The number of full-lime-cquivalenl cdu:alion posilions is very close to the total number of staff persons, in all categories, suggesting 
lhat nearly all education staff arc full-time employees. Although some study respondents cited <he use of part-time staff as a problem 
with the education program, these data suggest that the problem may be unique to only a few, probably smaller, institutions. 



Table 3-2. Overall Staff Allocation, by Type of Facility 





(n = 


222) 


(n = 


133) 


(n = 


355) 


Staff 


Yniith 

Facility 


% 


Adult 
Facility 


% 


Total 


% 


Custodial/security 


14,615 


44 


40,852 


69 


55,467 


60 


Treatment 


12,638 


38 


9,168 


16 


21,806 


24 


Adipinistration/ 
clerical 


4,009 


12 


7,299 


12 


11,308 


12 


Other 


1,653 


5 


1,756 


3 


3,408 


4 


Total 


32,915 


■99% 


59,075 


100% 


91,989 


100% 



Table 3-3. Allocation of Education Staff, by Type of Facility 



(n = 222) (n = 133) (n = 355) 





Youth 




Adult 






% 


Staff 


Facility 


% 


Facility 


% 


Total 


Teachers 


3,071 


71 


2,560 


75 


5,631 


73 


Administrators 


315 


7 


259 


8 


573 


7 


Paid aides 


458 


11 


61 


2 


519 


7 


Counselors 


133 


3 


96 


3 


228 


3 


Specialists 


60 


1 


39 


1 


98 


1 


Other educational staff 


■ 294 


7 


401 


12 


696 


9 



The youth facilities, in addition to using aides more frequently, have much lower 
teach'jr caseloads. They have approximately one teacher for every 8 students, compared with one 
teacher for every 21 students in the adult facilities. The disparity in teacher caseloads, in 
combination with the greater use of instructional aides, is another indication that youth facilities 
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place a greater premium on the education and rehabilitation function and provide more 
individualized attention in education programs. 

Programs Offered. Most correctional facilities offer a wide variety of education 
programs to their residents. As would be expected, however, the availability of certain programs 
varies by type of facility (Table 3-4). For example, the youth facilities are more likely to provide 
high school level classes and basic skills instruction, while much higher percentages of the adult 
institutions offer adult basic education and postsecondary instruction. 

Table 3-4. Education Programs Offered, by Type of Facility 

Percent of Facilities Offering Subject 

Youth Adult 
facility Facility Total 

Program (n = 222) (n = 140) (n = 362) 



Vocational education 


70 


96 


80 


General equivalency diploma (GED) preparation 


68 


86 


76 


Basic skills education 


82 


62 


74 


Special education instruction 


74 


66 


71 


Classes similar to high school classes 


87 


31 


66 


Adult basic education 


8 


96 


42 


Postsecondary instruction 


18 


74 


40 



Vocational education is tlie program most widely offered overall; it is avaiJable at 80 
percent of all the facilities and at 96 percent of the adult institutions. Programs designed to 
prepare students to obtain the GED certificate also are available at most of the facilities. The 
availability of these two programs underscores a pragmatic approach to education in the 
corrections environment, particularly at adult institutions-an approach aimed at equipping 
residents with the functional skills needed to reenter society successfully. 
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A pragmatic orientation is also evident in the prevalence of computer-assisted 
instruction (CAI) in institutional education programs. CM is particularly common in the adult 
institutions, where a majority of school principals indicated they use it in all program areas. The 
importance of computers is sign'iled by the 65 percent of program administrators who indicated 
that a lack of computer hardware and software currently presents problems in addressing student 
needs. Also, increased computer availability is the fourth most frequent recommendation o. 
school principals for improving correctional education. 



Numbers Served. On a given day in 1988 the state-operated correctional facilities 
participating in Chapter 1 N or D had approximately 79,000 students in the regular education 
program; about two-thirds of these were in adult institutions. On average, there were 120 students 
per youth facility and 390 per adult facility. Although inmates of adult institutions represent the 
majority of persons served in many program areas, youth facilities have a higher rate of inmate 
participation in most programs. 

Vocational education programs served the largest number of students overall, with 
more than 32,000 participants, nearly two-thirds of whom were in adult facilities. Classes similar 
to those offered by high schools were the most heavily attended program in the youth facilities, 
foUowed closely by basic skills and vocational education programs. Table 3-5 provides the total 
and average number of program participants by type of facility. 

Participation in special education programs is quite heavy, particularly in the youth 
facUities. About two-and-one-half times as many students in the youth facilities receive special- 
education instruction as receive GED preparation. This fact highlights the prevalence of with 
special needs youth within juvenile facilities and the associated chaUenges posed to the educational 
program at such institutions. School principals report that, on average, 31 percent of their students 
have learning disabilities, 24 percent are emotionally disturbed, 9 percent are mentally retarded, 
and 2 percent have physical disabUities. These percentages vary little by facility type, with the 
exception of emotionally disturbed and mentally ill students. Principals at the youth facilities 
estimate that up to 30 percent of aU students are emotionally disturbed or mentally ill, compared 
with an estimated 13 percent of students at the adult institutions. 
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Numbers of Students Receiving Various Regular Education Services. October 15. 
1988, by TVp^ of Facility 



Number of Students Served 



Regular 

Education Service 


Youth Facllitv 


Adult Facilitv 




Total 


Total 


Average^ 


Total 


Average 


Total 


Average 


VocatioriHii ediirafinn 














(n = 286) 


12,121 


80 


20,047 


148 


32,168 


112 


Adult basic education 








^n — ijj) 


755 


43 


15,307 


113 


16,602 


105 


Basic skills education 








(n = 260) 


14,605 


83 


7,800 


93 


22,405 


86 


High school-level classes 








(n = 233) 


15,579 


82 


3,838 


88 


19,417 


84 


Postsecondary instruction 








(n = 139) 


536 


15 


9,429 


91 


9,965 


72 


General equivalency 








diploma (GED) 














preparation (n = 274) 


2,532 


17 


8,847 


73 


11,379 


42 


Special education 








instruction (ji = 250) 


6,488 


41 


2,570 


28 


9,058 


36 



For facilities offering area of instruction. 



The amount of instruction scheduled by institutions varies little by program area or 
type of facility. Generally, all education programs except postsecondary instruction are offered 
between 20 and 25 hours a week for 46 to 48 weeks a year. Postsecondary education averages 14 
hours per week for 41 weeks of the year. The youth facilities, on average, provide about one-third 
less GED preparation and vocational education instruction per week than do the adult institutions. 



Student Selection. Student selection for participation in the education program is not 
an issue at most of the youth facilities because 98 percent of these institutions mandate 
participation for those under the state's compulsory attendance age. Because many inmates in the 
youth facilities are under this age, all inmates participate in the education program at 84 percent 
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such facilities.^ Overall, 87 percent of the inmates of youth facilities participate in an education 
program. 

Although certain states have recently instituted mandator}' education programs for 
low achieving inmates, only 30 percent of the adult facilities require participation for inmates 
under the compulsory attendance age, and all facility inmates participate in the education program 
at just 7 percent of the adult facilities. Overall, only 33 percent of inmates in the adult institutions 
participate in education programs. 

Test scores are used to select students at 54 percent of the adult institutions and 
teacher recommendations at 42 percent. Some 73 percent of the adult facilities report that all 
willing inmates participate in the education program. 

Given the significance of student willingness, the use of incentives for resident 
participation in education programs becomes an important issue at most adult institutions. As 
Table 3-6 indicates, use of incentives is also common among the youth facilities. 

The incentives most often used in both types of facilities are a certificate of 
completion and access to other facility programs, but both incentives are much more common for 
the adult facilities. The effectiveness of payment for attendance in the education program, offered 
by nearly half of the adult facilities, is probably somewhat dependent on the amount paid. If 
inmates can earn more by working in prison industry programs, and scheduling precludes 
participation in both work and education programs, it is logical to assume that the effectiveness of 
this incentive is somewhat diminished. A few adult institutions visited by study staff avoid this 
issue by offering job placement within the institution as an incentive for participation in, or 
completion of, education programs. 



^ Participation is required for those over the compulsory age at 83 percent of the youth facilities and 36 percent of the adult facilities. 
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Table 3-6. Incentives Used to Encourage Participation in Regular Education Program, by 
Type of Facility 



Percent of Facilities Offering Incentive^ 



Youth Facility Adult Facility Total 
Incentive (n = 222) (n = 140) (n = 362) 



Certificate of completion 


53 


94 


69 


Access to other programs 


36 


81 


53 


Credit toward early release 


27 


56 


38 


Payment for attendance 


9 


47 


24 


Field trips 


33 


4 


22 


Other 


47 


15 


35 



^ Columns do not add to 100 percent because more than one response was appropriate. 



Other incentives provided by youth facilities include school credits and generally 
improved status in the school or facility. In one youth facility we visited, performance of individual 
students is rewarded by increased responsibility at the school, such as serving as an aide to the 
principal. As other students observe the freedoms enjoyed by the student aide, such as 
unrestricted movement within and between buildings, it is hoped they, too, will work harder for 
improved status. 

Student assignment to individual classes is determined primarily by achievement or 
grade level at both types of institutions. Other factors influencing students' class assignments, with 
roughly equal importance, include scheduling concerns, student interest, and student age. 

Student Evaluation. Achievement tests are used primarily to assess student needs at 
entry into a facility and to evaluate improvement resulting from participation in education services. 
As Table 3-7 indicates, most of the facilities receive test scores from other sources, such as a 
central intake facility, as part of the incoming records for entering youth. Consistent with the 
different types of persons served by each type of institution, the youth facilities are more likely to 

er|c ^"^^54 



receive test information from public schools, whereas the adult facilities obtain achievement test 
results more often from other facilities. 

Table 3-7. Sources of Achievement Test Scores for Entering Students, by Type of Facih'ty 



Percent Receiving Test Scores 



Youth Facility Adult Facility Total 
(n = 204) (n = 130) (n = 334) 



Total receiving test scores from other sources 


68 


84 


74 


Public schools^ 


88 


63 


77 


Central intake center 


63 


84 


72 


Other facilities 


51 


90 


68 



SOURCE: Education Program Administrator Interview. 



" Percentage of those facilities that receive scores from other sources. 

Irrespective of test information obtained from other sources, 89 percent of the 
facilities admiiiister their own achievement tests to all residents under 21 years of age without a 
high school diploma at entry into the education program. Although testing of these Chapter 1- 
eligible residents upon entry is fairly routine regardless of facility type, the overall frequency of 
achievement testing does vary by type of institution, as shown in Table 3-8. 

Forty-five percent of the youth facilities test student achievement only upon entry and 
exit from the facility, whereas 69 percent of the adult facilities test at regular intervals. Students at 
many youth facilities are there for only a few months, so testing at regular intervals is not 
meaningful. That testing varies by individual student at 14 percent of all trie facilif''js also reilects 
the influence of student turnover. 
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Table 3-8. Frequency of Student Achievement Testing, by Type of Facility 



Percent Receiving Test Scores 



Frequency 


Youth Facility Adult Facilitv 
(n = 222) (n = 140) 


1 OlBI 

(n = 362) 


Never 


0 


0 


0 


Only upon entry 


9 


0 


6 


At entry and exit from facility 


45 


14 


33 


At entry and at regular intervals 


34 


69 


47 


Varies by student 


12 


12 


14 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 



According to data reported by school principals, the youth facilities are about three 
times as likely as adult facilities to administer achievement tests immediately before a student 
leaves the facility, probably because greater proportion of students leaving youth facilities return to 
the public schools. 

When asked how achievement test scores are used, at least 80 percent of the 
principals in both types of facilities said they are used to inform teachers of student ability, to 
assign students to remedial services such as Chapter 1 and other classes, and io report to a state 
agency. In addition, 95 percent of the principals at youth facilities also say they use test scores to 
inform staff at schools that released youth will be attending, compared with one-third of the 
principals at adult facilities. 

Support Services 

Education is only one component of the rehabilitation efforts at most correctional 
facilities. Typically, facilities provide a number of other services designed to help inmates 
overcome various obstacles to learning and effective functioning (Table 3-9). As the table shows. 
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most of these support services are provided at both types of facilities, although the adult facilities 
are somewhat more likely to provide vocationally related support services, such as occupational 
skill training and job placement. 

Table 3-9. Support Services Offered, by Type of Facility 



Percent of Facilities Offering Service 



Service 


Youth Facilitv Adult Facilitv 
(n = 222) (n = 140) 


Total 
(n = 362) 


Counseling 


91 


84 


88 


Job readiness/preemployment 


87 


81 


84 


Life skills training 


83 


81 


82 


Occupational skill training 


77 


84 


80 


Alcohol/drug abuse services 


85 


71 


80 


Health education 


82 


68 


77 


Computer literacy 


68 


74 


71 


Job placement 


56 


66 


60 


Traii^ing for parenthood 


52 


38 


46 



Counseling is the support service that students most often receive in both types of 
facilities. In the adult institutions, the services received next, most frequently, are life skills 
training, occupational skills training, preemployment training, and computer literacy instruction. 
In the youth facilities, the services received next, most frequently, are preemployment training, 
alcohol and drug abuse prevention training, and health education. 

In addition to the services just discussed are those known as transitional services, so 
named because their intent is to facilitate student transition into the community, whether as a 
student in the public schools or as a full-time employee. Transitional services may take the form of 
special counseling to students just prior to their release, or interactions between the facility and 
community organizations, such as schools or employers, on behalf of soon-to-be-released inmates. 
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According to school principals, prerelease counseling in substance abuse, family 
relations, life skills, and employment is available in nearly all the facilities. Less frequently 
available is prerelease counseling in parenthood, victim impact, college financial aid, goal setting, 
and legal assistance. 

Unlike prerelease counseling, availability of transitional services involving community 
organizations does vary by type of facility, as shown in Table 3-10. Transitional services designed 
to help students secure employment upon their release are somewhat more likely to be provided 
by the adult facilities, whereas youth facilities more frequently help released students secure 
housing and register at local schools. Other types of transitional services provided by facilities 
include homebound instruction and tax credits to employers. 

Table 3-10. Selected Transitional Services Offered by Facilities, by Type of Facility 



Percent of Facilities Offering Service^ 



Service 


Youth Facilitv Adult Facilitv 
(n = 222) (n = 140) 


Total 
(n = 362) 


Identification of employment opportunities 


74 


86 


79 


Help in registering at local public schools 


66 


28 


51 


Assignment to supervised residences 


60 


21 


45 


Other 


22 


10 


18 



Columns do not add to 100 percent because as more than one response was appropriate. 



Summary 

Foremost among a number of formidable challenges facing the field of correctional 
education is the fact that education is not the primary function of corrections systems. School 
principals give evidence of education's low priority in the correctional environment by their 
recommendations: more funding (27 percent), greater teacher and administrator commitment (17 
percent), more pro^ ams (16 percent), more classroom space (15 percent), and more computers 
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(15 percent). The relatively low priority given to education in institutions is a problem shared by 
many state-operated facilities housing school-age residents, but the problem appears particularly 
critical at adult institutions. Students are the minority at many such institutions, and 
proportionately fewer financial and personnel resources are allocated to support educational 
activities. 

An equally difficult challenge encountered in correctional education is the fact that 
students in state-operated institutions are among the nation's most economically and educationally 
disadvantaged. With a preponderance of the students coming from single-parent families in 
poverty and having a history of failure in education, student attitudes are less than conducive to 
gains in achievement. In fact, 80 percent of all the school principals identified low student 
motivation as a problem in their attempt to address students' educational needs. 

Education programs in youth and adult institutions, although similar in many respects, 
reflect somewhat different approaches to dealing with these challenges. In most juvenile facilities, 
participation in education is mandatory. Perhaps because their students are younger and, on 
average, remain in the institution for a shorter time, youth facilities tend to focus on improving 
student attitudes and basic skills. In adult facilities, education has a lower priority, use of 
incentives for inmate participation is more common, and available programs are somewhat more 
oriented toward preparing students for eventual employment. 

Differences in the goals of education programs in the two types of facilities also seem 
to be reflected in the availability of certain types of education and support services and in the 
numbers of students receiving these services. Vocational education is the most widely attended 
program in the adult institutions, while high school classes and basic skills instruction attract the 
most students in the youth facilities. But vocational counseling and training are also an important 
part of the education program in many of the youth facilities, while student attitudes and academic 
advancement are obviously a concern in the adult facilities. The central issue for education in each 
type of facility is the overall importance of the program within the larger facility's mission and 
operations. The priority assigned to education may well determine its success, regardless of 
whether the emphasis is on attitudinal and behavioral improvement or vocational preparation. 
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4. CHAPTER 1 N OR D PROGRAM OPERATIONS 

Chapter 1 N or D funds provide one-tenth of the total amount of money that 
participating correctional facilities use to support education programs. Because education 
aUocations average 8 percent of a facility's overall budget, Chapter 1 provides less than 1 percent 
of the financial resources of a typical facility. Thus Chapter I's role in the correctional 
environment is limited. 

This is not to say Chapter 1 is an unimportant part of the total education program at 
many facilities, or that it has no influence on the progress of particular individuals. The point is 
that the program's scope and results are constrained by the scale of the contribution and by the 
varying institutional contexts for program services. 

Locus of the Program 

The Chapter 1 N or D program operates within three types of state-operated 
institutions: facUities for neglected youth, juvenile delinquent facilities, and adult correctional 
institutions. Of all facilities under the jurisdiction of Chapter 1 N or D state applicant agencies 
(SAAs), facilities for neglected youth account for 2 percent, juvenile delinquent facilities 37 
percent, and adult correctional institutions the remaining 61 percent. 

Nearly all facilities for neglected youth under the jurisdiction of participating SAAs (91 percent) 
receive Chapter 1 funding, but because there are relatively few such facilities and because they are 
relatively small, they house only a small fraction of the total institutionalized population eligible for 
Chapter 1 services. Adult facilities, while representing the majority of state-operated correctional 
institutions, are far less likely to operate a Chapter 1 program, with only about one-fourth 
receiving Chapter 1 funds.* Thus the bulk of the Chapter 1 N or D services are provided in 
juvenile delinquent facilities, 59 percent of which participate. Table 4-1 provides three different 
measures of Chapter 1 N or D program concentration by type of facility. It shows that juvenile 
facilities account for 55 percent of all facilities that receive Chapter 1 N or D funding, 60 percent 



Reasons why eligible facilities do not receive Chapter 1 funding arc explored in detail in Chapter 6 on program administration. 
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of all Chapter 1-eligible students, and 67 percent of all Chapter 1 N or D participants. Juvenile 
facilities also have larger programs, on average (Table 4-2). 

Table 4-1. Locus of Chapter 1 N or D Program, by Type of Facility 



Neglected Youth Adult Total 
Youth Facility Facility Facility (percent) 



Percent of all facilities with a Chapter 1 

program^ (N = 74) 5 55 40 100 

Percent of all Chapter l--eligible students, 

October 15, 1988 (N = 67) 4 60 37 100 

Percent of all Chapter 1 participants, 
October 15, 1988 (N = 69) 5 67 28 100 



SOURCE: Mail Survey of SAAs. 

Rov« may not add to 100 because of rounding. 

Thus, youth correctional facilities are much more likely than adult institutions to 
participate in the Chapter 1 N or D program, to house a majority of all residents eligible for and 
served by Chapter 1 N or f) md to have more participants per facility than either of the other 
types of facility. In general, youth facilities place a higher priority on education than adult facilities 
do. 
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Table 4-2. Average Size of Chapter 1 N or D Program, by Type of Facility 





Neglected 


Youth 


Adult 




Youth Facility 


F^icility 


Facility 




(N = 74) 


(N - 73) 


(N = 68) 


Average number of Chapter 1 -eligible students 


98 


143 


119 


Average number of Chapter 1 students 


62 


81 


43 



SOURCE: Mail Survey of SAAs. 



Levels of Student Participation 

Overall, roughly half of all eligible students in participating facilities receive Chapter 1 
N or D services - about the same percentage of eligible students as in 1976. As was also the case 
then, this percentage varies considerably by type of facility. In facilities for neglected youth nearly 
two-thirds of all eligible students are served, in youth institutions more than half are served, and in 
adult facilities somewhat more than one-third of eligible students receive services. Table 4-3 
indicates the proportions of all eligible students served by the program, by type of participating 
facility, for 1976 and 1988.* As shown, participation in facilities for neglected yc .Jth has dropped 6 
percent and participation in juvenile facilities 9 percent, while adult facilities show a 4 percent 
increase. Overall, however, there are still approximately as many eligible inmates of correctional 
institutions not receiving Chapter 1 N or D services as being served. 

In examining the question of why more eligible students are not receiving Chapter 1 N 
or D services, two very different issues emerge. Reasons underlying levels of participation in the 
Chapter 1 program clearly differ in importance by type of facility (Table 4-4). In the youth 
institutions, where a high percentage of eligible residents already participate in the Chapter 1 



* The figures presented here, based on data from SAAs, provide an overview of the Chapter 1 N or D program across all three types of 
participating facilities. Data obtained in the survey of participating correctional facilities are slightly different, showing that 59 percent 
of federally eligible students in youth facilities and 36 percent in adult facilities are served. In other sections of the report, concerned 
with delinquent youth and adult correctional facilities, we use the data obtained from facilities, because not all SAAs responded to the 
survey, not all responding SAAs provided usable data for this data element, and facility data have the advantage of being weighted to 
provide national estimates. 
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program, still greater numbers would be served if additional resources were available. Moreover, 
in those youth facilities where participation is restricted by scheduling concerns, it is other 
educational activities, rather than work, that more frequently take precedence over Chapter 1. 

Table 4-3. Chapter 1 N or D Students as a Percentage ol all Chapter 1 - Eligible Residents, by 
Type of Facility, 1976 and 1988 



Percent of all Chapter 1-Eligible 
Residents Served 



Type of Facility 


1976 


1988 


Neglected youth facilities 


72 


66 


Youth facilities 


65 


56 


Adult facilities 


34 


38 


Total (average) 


"32% 


"50% 



SOURCES: Compensators Education and Confined Youth. Vol. L September 1977, p. 43; and 
Mail Survey of SAAs. 



In participating adult institutions, a much different set of conditions explain why only 
38 percent of these eligible population receive Chapter 1 N or D services. Student behavioral 
problems, student refusal of services, and scheduling conflicts with work activities are the three 
most frequently cited reasons. Each of these factors reflects the greater role that student choice 
has in education programs within adult institutions, and the relatively low priority that the 
education occupies in the institution. 



Table 4-4. Reasons Why Not All Eligible Students Are Served, by Type of Facility 



Percent Giving the Reason* 

Youth Adult Total 

Facility Facility Facility 
Reason (n = 114) (n = 62) (n = 176) 



Student refusal of service 


26 


68 


40 


Lack of room to serve all eligible 


62 


13 


43 


Lack of resources to serve all eligible 


50 


6 


33 


Schedule conflicts with work schedule 


13 


58 


31 


Student behavioral problems 


7 


68 


28 


Schedule conflicts with other education activities 


26 


15 


22 



SOURCE: Chapter 1 Coordinator Interview. 

* Columns do not add to 100 percent because more than one response was appropriate. 

Facilities often use scores on standardized achievement tests in selecting Chapter 1 N 
or D program participants. About three-fourths of all participating facilities do so, including 90 
percent of youth facilities. The remaining 10 percent of youth facilities provide Chapter 1 services 
to all students in the regular education program. Among adult institutions, 54 percent report using 
test scores. This difference between the two types of institutions arises because most youth 
facilities have a larger proportion of potentially eligible students from whom to select Chapter 1 
participants.' 

Defining the eligible population is one of the administrative functions of the Chapter 
1 program that becomes more problematic within the corrections environment. In many 
institutions virtually all inmates are educationally and economically disadvantaged. In most youth 



* Tests used to select Chapter 1 participants also '/ary considerably by type of facility. I'our-nfths of the adult institutions that rely on test 
scores use the Test of Adult Basic Achievement (TABE) either alone or in conjunction with another test. In youth facilities the tests 
ascd most frequently include (he TABE (29 percent), the Wide Range Achievement Test (22 percent), and the Woodcock-Johnson 
Psycho-Educational Batlciy (18 percent). 
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facUities, all inmates also meet the age requirement for eligibility. Thus test results may be the 
only way to identify the most needy. 

From an adult facility's perspective, however, the most salient issue regarding 
program participation is not why more eligible inmates are not served, but why more inmates are 
not eligible. The most frequent recommendation that Chapter 1 coordinators in adult facilities 
offer for improving the N or D program is to raise or eliminate the age limit for eligibility. In a 
prison, the age limit prevents a majority of the population in need of remedial education from 
receiving Chapter 1 services. In fact, from a facility perspective, older inmates may often be better 
students, because, in most states they elect to receive services. Moreover, their age--21 years of 
age or older-only increases the urgency for help. 

Chapter 1 N or D Resource Allocations 

The Chapter 1 N or D program assumes a more substantial role in the overall 
education program in those institutions that confine only school-age persons. In the youth 
facilities, the program represents 14 percent of the total education budget compared with 5 
percent in the adult institutions. The youth facilities received an average, $94,000 each from 
Chapter 1 N or D in fiscal 1988 (and averaged total education budgets of $738,000), while the adult 
facilities received, on average, $46,000 (and averaged education budgets of $919,000). 

Based on the number of Chapter 1 N or D students as of October 18, 1988, the 
amount of Chapter 1 N or D funding, expended annually per pupil at youth facilities, averaged 
$1,500, compared with $1,300 at adult institutions. Because of student turnover during the year, 
however, the amount expended per individual student is much lower. Data obtained Irom 51 
SAAs that could identify the total number of Chapter 1 N or D students over the course of an 
entire year indicate thai per pupil expenditure of Chapter 1 N or D funds amounted to $628 across 
all institutions.' 



* The 1977 study of the Chapter 1 N or D program found per student expenditures of $433 in youth lacilities and $474 in adult 
institutions (Bartell ct al.. 1977, p. 128) 



The important point here is that, although adult facilities receive, on average, a 
Chapter 1 N or D allocation that is 51 percent less than that received by youth facilities, the actual 
amount expended per person is only 15 percent less. Moreover, when examined as a percent of 
the total per-pupil expenditure, the contribution made by Chapter 1 N or D is actually much higher 
in adult facilities. 

In the previous chapter we estimated the total education expenditure per pupil to be 
approximately $5,600 in youth facilities and about $2,400 in adult facilities. When the Chapter 1 N 
or D per pupil expenditures of $1,500 and $1,300 are analyzed as a percent of these total amounts 
expended per pupil, we find that Chapter 1 accounts for 25 percent of the total per-pupil 
expenditure in youth facilities, compared with 54 percent in adult facilities. Moreover, the 
relationship between the percent of total per pupil spending is independent of student turnover, 
because total expenditures and Chapter 1 expenditures are /educed in equal proportion as a result 
of turnover. Hence, although Chapter 1 N or D assumes a more substantial role in the overall 
education program at youth facilities, because a greater number of youth facilities' inmates are 
served, the contribution of Chapter 1 N or D to the total amount spent on the education of 
Chapter 1 N or D participants is twice as great in adult facilities as in youth facilities. 

Chapter 1 N or D funds are distributed in much the same way as other education 
funding, with 90 percent spent on staff salaries, 3 percent on instructional materials, 4 percent on 
computer hardware and software, 1 percent on staff training, and the remaining 2 perceit on 
various other education-related expenses. In comparison with overall education spending, a 
slightly higher proportion of Chapter 1 N or D funds (4 percent compared with 1 percent) is used 
to purchase computers and software, and less is allocated to instructional materials (1 percent 
compared with 4 percent). 

Yet, while representing about one-tenth of overall education expenditures. Chapter 1 
N or D accounts for about 21 percent of total staff training expenses and 43 percent of computer- 
related allocations. Table 4-5 indicates the percent of total spending represented by Chapter 1 in 
each area of expenditure. 



Table 4-5. Chapter 1 N or D Expenditures as a Percent of Total Education Expenditures, by 
Category of Expenditure 



Amount of Chapter 1 as a 
Amount of Chapter 1 Percent of 

Total Education N or D Total Education 



Expenditure 


Expenditures 
(n = 338) 


Expenditures 
(n = 338) 


Expenditures 
(n = 338) 


Staff salaries and benefits 


$248,836,809 


$22,221,362 


9 


Instructional materials 


16,698,968 


853,007 


5 


Computer hardware and software 


1,963,487 


848,614 


43 


Training and developmt nt 


1,038,478 


212,906 


21 


Other expenses 


4,604,707 


486,912 


11 


Total 


$273,142,449 


$24,622,801 


9%« 



SOURCE: Mail Survey of Facilities. 

* The 10 percent figure reported earlier was based on a larger number of cases; not all respondents furnished expenditure information by 
category. 



Reliance on Chapter 1 N or D funds for computer purchases is particularly high in 
adult facilities, where Chapter 1 provides 47 percent of the amount used for such purchases. 
According to 14 percent of program coordinators at adult facilities, providing computer-assisted 
instruction (CAI) is an important contribution of Chapter 1 to the overall education program. 
While purchases of computers and software represent just 4 percent of all Chapter 1 N or D 
expenditures in those adult facilities, CAI is among the most frequently mentioned specific 
function of the Chapter 1 N or D program, after the expected, more general, response of providing 
supplemental instruction. 

Chapter 1 N or D also supports a high proportion of staff training and development, 
particularly at youth facilities, where 27 percent of all such expenditures come from Chapter 1 N or 
D funds. Data obtained from Chapter 1 and regular classroom teachers regarding the relative 
amount of in-service training received over the past 3 years also show that Chapter 1 N or D funds 
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amount of in-service training received over the past 3 years also show that Chapter 1 N or D funds 
provide relatively more staff training than regular education funds. Chapter 1 N or D teachers at 
youth facilities report an average of 71 hours of training, compared with 49 hours for other 
teachers at such facilities. The importance of Chapter 1-funded in-service training is further 
indicated by Chapter 1 coordinators, 10 percent of whom identified in-service training passed on to 
regular teachers as one of the roles of Chapter 1 N or D in the facility's overall education program. 

The disproportionately high level of expenditure of Chapter 1 N or D funds on 
computer-related products and staff training might be explained by several factors. One possible 
explanation is that program managers first put the Chapter 1 dollars into salaries for their staff, 
and then use any additional amount that is not enough to support another full-tzme-equivalent 
position for one-time expenditures such as computers or an inservice workshop. Furthermore, 
because computers and workshops are easily identifiable as Chapter 1 purchases, they provide a 
conveniently simple audit trail for the program. 

In addition to providing resources for computers and in-service training. Chapter 1 N 
or D is also particularly important as a source of funding for classroom aides. Of the 
approximately 900 Chapter 1-funded staff persons in participating facilities, about 240 are paid 
education aides. Although just 12 percent of total education staff are funded by Chapter 1, 47 
percent of all instructional aides are funded by Chapter 1. Reliance on the Chapter 1 N or D grant 
to provide classroom aides is particularly great in adult institutions, where 57 percent of all such 
staff are Chapter 1-funded positions. Twenty-two percent of program administrators in adult 
facilities reported providing aides as a role of the Chapter 1 N or D program-the highest percent 
citing any specific function. 

There are still relatively few classroom aides in adult institutions. Table 4-6 presents 
the total and average numbers of Chapter N or D 1 staff persons, by area of responsibility, in each 
type of participating facility. Youth facilities average three Chapter 1 staff persons-usually either 
one or two full-time Chapter 1 teachers and one classroom aide. In adult facilities, where the 
number of participating students averages about half that found in youth institutions, there are 
fewer than two full-time Chapter 1 staff persons, including just one teacher, on average. As is the 
case with the regular education program, the use of paid aides in the Chapter 1 classroom is more 
common in juvenile facilities than in adult institutions. 
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Table 4-6. Number of Chapter 1 N or D Staff Persons, by Type of Facility 



Youth Facility Adult Facility Total 

fn ^ 222^ (n = UP) (n = 362^ 

Responsibility Total Average Total Average Total Average 



Teachers 


383 


1.7 


184 


1.3 


567 


1.6 


Paid aides 


208 


0.9 


35 


0.2 


243 


0.6 


Other educational staff 


67 


0.3 


17 


0.1 


84 


0.2 


Total 


658 


2.9 


236 


1.6 


894 


2.4 



SOURCE: Mail Survey of Facilities. 



Youth facilities average about twice as many Chapter 1-funded staff persons and 
Chapter 1 students per facility as adult facilities do. Thus, typical Chapter 1 teacher caseloads (the 
number of Chapter 1 students served by each teacher per day), are only slightly higher in youth 
facilities (Table 4-7). When Chapter 1 aides are taken into account, the total number of students 
served per instructional staff member per day is the same for both types of facilities-an ave'.a-e of 
23 Chapter 1 students are served per Chapter 1 staff member. Also, as Table 4-7 shows, based on 
the average number of classes taught per day by Chapter 1 teachers, a student-teacher ratio of 7 
students per Chapter 1 teacher prevails for each type of facility. Thus, regardless of the type of 
facility, there are an average of 23 students per Chapter 1 staff person and a student-teacher ratio 
of 7:1 in the typical Chapter 1 class. 
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Table 4-7. Chapter 1 N or D Student-Staff Katios, Type i Facility 





Youth 
Facility 
(n = 222) 


Adult 
Facility 
(n = 140) 


Total 
(n = 362) 


Total number of Chapter 1 teachers 


383 


184 


567 


Total number of Chapter 1 students 


13,514 


5,074 


18,588 


Average teacher caseload 


35 


28 


33 


Average number of classes taught per day by 








Chapter 1 teachers 


5 


4 


5 


Student-teacher raiio in typical Chapter 1 class 


7:1 


7:1 


7:1 



SOURCES: Mail Survey of Facilities and Chapter 1 Teacher Interviews, 



Chapter 1 N or D Services 

As shown in Table 4-8, Chapter 1 N or D funding supports a wide range of academic 
and other services at correctional institutions. The three most widely available Chapter 1 N or D 
classes, regardless of type of facility, are reading, mathematics, and language arts. Other notable 
findings shown in this table are the frequency with which the adult facilities offer combined classes 
and the high proportions of facilities offering various nonacademic courses funded by Chapter L 

Because adult facilities average 40 Chapter 1 students and L5 Chapter 1 instructors 
each, the use of a single class to provide instruction in all three subject areas is perhaps not so 
surprising. In many cases, the Chapter 1 teacher is also the student's only academic instructor. 
Hence, in many adult facilities. Chapter 1 is a means of providing for an additional teacher or for a 
portion of a teacher^s salary, and in ihe classroom it is difficult to differentiate Chapter 1 from 
other instruction* In fact, 58 percent of all Chapter 1 teachers in adult facilities indicated that they 
provide all of the student's Chapter 1 mstruction and that the Chapter 1 class is also the student's 
regular classroom, compared with only 1.. percent of Chapter 1 teachers in youth facilities. 
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Table 4-8. 



Chapter 1 N or D Instruction Offered, by Type of Facility 



Percent of Facilities 





Youth 


Adult 






raciiiiy 


racuiiv 


1 oiai 


Subject 


(n = 222) 


(n = 140) 


(n = 362) 


Chapter 1 reading 


86 


74 


81 


Chapter 1 language arts 


51 


53 


52 


Chapter 1 mathematics 


83 


74 


80 


English as a second language (ESL) 


3 


19 


9 


Combined reading, language arts, and mathematics 


17 


49 


29 


Study skills 


14 


38 


23 


Counseling 


17 


43 


27 


Social or life skills 


22 


45 


31 


Transitional services 


7 


11 


9 


Other Chapter 1 instruction 


11 


6 


8 



SOURCE: Mail Survey of Facilities. 



In contrast to Chapter 1, various other educational programs, such as GED 
preparation or vocational instruction, have more clearly identifiable goals, such as obtaining a 
GED or a certificate of competency or license. Instruction is therefore sequenced to facilitate 
accomplishing the goal, and individual progress is more easily measured through increasing 
mastery of a particular subject matter or skill area. By comparison. Chapter 1 is much less of a 
defined program in the traditional sense. Moreover, in many adult facilities, Chapter 1 is so small 
in comparison to other educational programs that it exists as a distinct entity only with respect to 
its sources of funding and its administrative requirements. 

A review of the types of classes that program participants attend and the average 
number of hours per week spent in each type of class helps provide a picture of how Chapter 1 
instruction fits into the overall course taking patterns of Chapter 1 students. 
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As seen in Table 4-9, a significant majority of Chapter 1 participants in youth facilities 
attend academic classes, while half receive instruction in vocational education and about one-fifth 
are enrolled in GED preparation classes. 

Table 4-9. Classes Attended by Chapter 1 N or D Participants, by Type of Facility 



Percent of Caapter 1 Participants 





Youth 


Adult 




Class 


Facility 


Facility 


Total 


Academic instruction (n = 11,549) 


90 


50 


80 


Chapter 1 reading (q = 7,954) 


53 

< 


61 


55 


Chapter 1 mathematics (n « 7,160) 


51 


46 


50 


Vocational instruction (n *= 6,884) 


50 


40 


48 


GED preparation (n « 3,958) 


21 


50 


28 


Chapter 1 language arts (q - 2,383) 


16 


19 


17 


Adult basic education (q = 1,569) 


4 


34 


11 


Other Chapter 1 class (n ■ 1.488) 


1 


0 


1 



SOURCE: Student Questionnaire. 



Chapter 1 participants in adult institutions are much less likely to receive academic 
instruction but much more likely to attend GED preparation classes-another indication of the 
more pragmatic orientation of education programs in adult institutions. The hours of academic 
and Chapter 1 instruction scheduled for participating students at both types of facilities are 
roughly equivalent. Somewhat surprisingly, a lower proportion of adult facility participants are 
engaged in vocational instruction; but, as Table 4-10 indicates, those who do attend such classes in 
adult institutions spend more time in thp.m. Courses in GED preparation average 3 hours per 
week longer for participants in adult facilities than for those in youth facilities. 
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Table 4-10. Average Number of Hours Scheduled per Week for Chapter 1 N or D Participants, 
by Type of Class and Facility 





Youth 


Adult 


nours per wcck 


FdCliUy 




Academic classes 


(n = 9,765) 


(n = 688) 


Mean 


15.1 


11.9 




15 


15 


GED preparation classes 


(n = 887) 


(n = 580) 


Mean 


4.5 


8.3 




5 


8 


Vocational classes 


(n = 5,031) 


(n = 1,230) 


Mean 


10.0 


15.8 


Median 


10 


15 


Chapter 1 reading classes 


(n = 4,784) 


(n = 1,600) 


Mean 


5.4 


8.4 


Median 


5 


5 


Chapter 1 mathematics classes 


(n = 6,003) 


(n = 931) 


Mean 


4.9 


6.0 


Median 


5 


4 



SOURCE: Student Record Abstract. 



As mentioned earlier, many facilities use Chapter 1 N or D funding to provide 
nonacademic services such as counseling and life skills training. Education program 
administrators were asked to indicate whether certain resident services are available at their 
facilities and, if so, whether Chapter 1 funding is used to provide these services. About one-fourth 
of all facilities offering life skills training, regardless of type, report using Chapter 1 funding for 
this service. 

Another nonacademic subject frequently supported with Chapter 1 N or D funds is 
computer literacy. One-fifth of the youth facilities offering such instruction rely, at least in part, on 
Chapter 1 funding to provide this service, while 31 percent of adult facilities with this service use 
Chapter 1 funds for it. 
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Summary 



The role of the Chapter 1 N or D program, as reported by program administrators, is 
essentially the prescribed function: to provide supplemental instruction to low achieving students. 
Most of the funds (90 percent) support salaries and benefits, primarily for teachers. Compared 
with the funds from other sources that facilities spend on education, however. Chapter 1 is 
especially important in providing classroom aides, providing computers and computer-related 
instruction, supporting in-service training of instructional staff, and helping to provide life skills 
training. 

The Chapter 1 N or D program is concentrated primarily in youth facilities, which, 
unlike adult facilities, have an organizational structure and mission resembling those of schools. 
The program in youth facilities, therefore, has a closer resemblance to the basic grant Chapter 1 
program. Program operations in adult facilities are far more limited, by virtue of smaller numbers 
of participants, and have a somewhat different focus, in response to the needs and priorities of the 
inmates who participate. 

In youth facilities, where education generally has a higher priority. Chapter 1 
primarily supplements academic instruction. In adult facilities, program participants are just as 
likely to attend GED preparation instruction, and nearly as likely to attend vocational education 
classes, as they are to have academic instruction. 

Although the role of the Chapter 1 N or D program may vary with larger institutional 
priorities, in some respects its contribution to total facility operations is small. In adult facilities 
particularly, the amount of money received is typically insufficient for program development in the 
traditional sense. Rather, funds may be used to compensate a single teacher, with any remaining 
amounts used for one-time expenses such as computer purchases or staff training. However, 
although total Chapter 1 N or D aUocations to adult institutions are smaller than those to youth 
facilities, the contribution represented by Chapter 1 N or D to total per pupU expenditures on 
education is about twice as great in adult institutions. 
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In youth facilities, the recommendation most frequently offered by program 
coordinators for improving the Chapter 1 N or D program is to increase funding. This 
recommendation reflects a setting where education is mandatory, almost all facilit)' residents need 
supplemental services, and pres^^nt Chapter 1 resources are inadequate to meet that need. In 
adult facilities, the most common recommendation is to eliminate the age limit on eligibility for 
services, reflecting a lack of fit between the structure and purpose of the Chapter 1 N or D 
program and the nature and mission of adult correctional institutions. 
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5. CHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHERS AND INSTRUCTION* 



This chapter describes characteristics of the teaching staff and instruction in Chapter 
1 N or D and the regular education program in participating facilities. The topics discussed 
include teachers' education and professional experience; instructional characteristics such as 
teaching responsibilities, use of time, resource availability and use, instructional methods, and 
administrative leadership; and teachers' perceptions of effectiveness. Key findings of this chapter 
are as follows: 

■ Chapter 1 N or D and regular program teachers in correctional institutions are 
similar to the nation's teachers as a whole in education and years of experience. 

■ Three-fourths of Chapter 1 N or D instruction and more than one-half of 
regular instruction is via the individualized app jach, in which students typically 
work alone on worksheets or packets of materials. 

■ Only 40 percent of the teachers provide any opportunity for instructional 
interaction among students, and the percentage is lowest in adult facilities. 

■ Seventy percent of Chapter 1 N or D teachers in youth facilities and 86 percent 
in adult facilities meet with administrators one or more times a year. Yet 
neither Chapter 1 nor regular program teachers meet with education program 
administrators monthly to discuss program plans and procedures and to identify 
program needs. 

■ Students in Chapter 1 N or D institutions are frequently absent from class 
because of structural or programmatic constraints. Hence, missed 
opportunities for learning is a key issue. 

Proressional Experience 

The teachers in participating correctional facilities constitute a relatively stable 
teaching force, with only minor differences in experience between Chapter 1 N or D and regular 
teachers and between teachers in youth and adult facilities. 

The typical Chapter 1 teacher in correctional settings has been teaching for almost 
15 years, almost 8 years in noninstitutional settings and 7 years in their current correctional 



* Unless otherwise noted, data presented in this chapter arc from the teacher questionnaire. 
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facility. (See Table 5-1.) About 6 years of that experience are in Chapter 1 instruction, with 5 
years in correctional facilities and almost 1 year in public or private school settings. The typical 
Chapter 1 teacher in an adult facility has about 1 additional year of Chapter 1 teaching experience 
in correctional institutions and almost 3 additional years of prior teaching experience in 
noncorrectional settings. 

Regular education teachers in participating facilities average 14 years of teaching 
experience. Half of their teaching experience is in correctional settings. About 20 percent of 
regular education teachers have some familiarity with Chapter 1, having taught Chapter 1 for 1 
year on average. Compared with regular education teachers in adult facilities, those in youth 
facilities have an additional year of teaching experience in correctional settings but 2 fewer years 
of experience in noncorrectional settings. 

Both Chapter 1 and regular education teachers in participating facilities thus have an 
average level of experience comparable to that of the nation's teachers as a whole. According to 
current figures from the National Education Association (NEA, 1986), 45 percent of all teachers 
n'dd from 3 to 14 years of full-time teaching experience, and 51 percent had 15 or more years of 
teaching expe^ ience. 

In both youth and adult facilities. Chapter 1 teachers hold teaching certificates. 
About 5 pt cent of regular education teachers overall are not certified, including 7 percent of 
those in adult facilities. Of the relatively few teachers who are not certified to teach, 20 percent 
have no college degree, 51 percent have a college degree or certificate based on less than 4 years of 
college, and almost 30 percent have a bachelor's degree. About 60 percent of the noncertified 
teachv^rs teach math and social studies, and 40 percent teach vocational education. Only about 8 
perce ^ of noncertified teachers teach reading, language arts, adult basic education, or GED 
preparation classes. 

Overall, the instructional level at which teachers are certified is appropriate to the age 
and remedial needs of correctional students. Slightly over one-half of Chapter 1 teachers are 
certified in both elementary a i secondary education, 27 percent only at the secondary level, and 
fewer than 20 percent only at the elementary level. Only 12 percent of regular teachers are 
certified at both elementary and secondary levels; 57 percent of regular teachers are certified only 
at the secondary level, while 24 pv .nt hold only elementary teaching certificates. Seven percent 
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of Chapter 1 teachers and 9 percent of regular education teachers are not certified in their areas of 
instruction. 



Table 5-1. Average Number of Years Experience for Chapter 1 N or D and Regular Program 
Teachers, by Type of Facility 





Average Number of Years 


Chapter 1 


Youth 
r<tcuuy 
(n = 396) 


Adult 
Facilitv 

(n = 171) 


Total 
( averace^ 
(n = 567) 


Teaching other than Chapter 1 in correctional 
institutions 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


Teaching Chapter 1 in correctional institutions 


4.7 


5.9 


5.0 


Teaching other than Chapter 1 in public or private 
school settings 


6.8 


9.8 


7.7 


Teaching Chapter 1 in public or private school 
settings 


0.9 


0.5 


0.8 


Nonteaching position in correctional setting 


r\ A 
U.4 


U.o 




Regular 


(n = 2,306) 


(n = 1,241) 


(n = 3,547) 


Teaching other than Chapter 1 in correctional 
institutions 


6.9 


5.7 


6.5 


Teaching Chapter 1 in correctional institutions 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


Teaching other than Chapter 1 in public or private 
school settings 


5.7 


7.7 


6.3 


Teaching Chapter 1 in public or private school 
settings 


0.2 


0.0 


0.2 


Nonteaching position in correctional setting 


1.2 


0.8 


1.0 



The educational attainment of teachers in correctional facilities reflects the norm for 
teachers in the United States. According to the NEA (1986), 48 percent of all teachers held a 
bachelor's degree, while 51 percent of all teachers held either a master's degree or a 6-year 
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diploma. Thus 99 percent of all teachers have at least a bachelor's degree, which is the same 
percent found among Chapter 1 teachers in correctional facilities. Of these Chapter 1 teachers, 90 
percent have had additional formal course work, exceeding the norm, while 37 percent have 
master's degrees or higher (Table 5-2). Almost half of Chapter 1 teachers in adult facilities have 
master's or doctoral degrees, compared with one-third of Chapter 1 teachers in youth facilities. 
Among regular teachers in participating facilities, 86 percent have bachelor's degrees and 28 
percent have master's degrees or higher. Chapter 1 teachers in adult facilities tend to have higher 
levels of education than Chapter 1 teachers in youth facilities. 

The teachers surveyed described their formal course work, in-service training, and 
work experience in terms of its relevance to the special learning needs of institutionalized youth 
(Table 5-3). Eighty percent of Chapter 1 teachers have had formal course work in remedial 
reading instruction, and about 40 percent have had formal course work in remedial mathematics. 
About 60 percent of Chapter 1 teachers have received in-service training in remedial reading, and 
slightly more than one-half have prior work experience in this area. The amount of formal course 
work, in-service training, and prior work in remedial math h consistently lower than in reading, 
probably beci.use most Chapter 1 teachers teach reading, while only some teach math. Fewer 
regular education teachers have had formal in-service training or prior work experience in 
remedial reading or math instruction, but more than half reported coursework or in-service 
training in diagnosis of special learning problems. 

In addition to prior formal education, course work, and work experience, correctional 
teachers receive in-service training opportunities. Virtually every Chapter 1 N or D teacher 
reported receiving in-service training. Overall, Chapter 1 teachers have received an average of 
almost 60 hours of in-service training related to instructional planning within the past 3 years. The 
range of opportunities varies from 2 to 185 hours. Chapter 1 teachers in youth facilities have 
received an average of 71 hours of in-service training-twice as much as teachers in adult facilities. 

About 80 percent of regular education teachers receive in-service training 
opportunities. There are only slight differences in the proportions of regular education teachers in 
youth and adult facilities who have received in-service training. For those regular education 
teachers who have received in-service training, the average is the same as among Chapter 1 
teachers-60 hours over the past 3 years. 



Table 5-2. Highest Level of Education for Chapter 1 N or D and Regular Program Teachers, 
by Type of Facility 



Percent of Teachers 



Chapter 1 


Youth 
Facility 
(n = 402) 


Adult 
FacilitY 
(n = 171) 


Total 
( averaee^ 
(n = 573) 


No college degree or certificate 


1 


0 


1 


v^eriiiicaie or uegree uasecj on less man lour ycdra 
of college 


0 


0 


0 


Bachelor's degree 


11 


5 


9 


Beyond bachelor's degree but not a master's 
or Doctorate 


55 


46 


53 


Master*s degree 


11 


13 


1.1 


Beyond master's degree but not a doctorate 


22 


28 




Doctoral degree 


0 


8 


2 


Regular 


(n = 2,429) 


(n = 1,241) 


(n = 3,670) 


No college degree or certificate 


1 


3 


2 


Certificate or degree based on less than 4 years 
of college 


10 


15 


12 


Bachelor's degree 


21 


1 


14 


Beyond bachelor's degree but not a master's 
or Doctorate 


37 


58 


44 


Master's degree 


11 


11 


11 


Beyond master's degree but not a doctorate 


17 


11 


15 


Doctoral degree 


2 


1 


2 



Table 5-3. Areas of Formal Course Work or Experience for Chapter 1. N or D and Regular 
Program Teachers, by Type of Facility 



Percent of Teachers 



Chapter 1 


Formal 


In-service 


Prior Work 


(n=573) 


Course Work 


Training 


Exoerience 


Remedial instruction in mathematics 


38 


46 


43 


Remedial instruction in reading 


oU 


63 


52 


L/iagnosis 01 special learning prooiems 






A 1 

41 


v>oundwiijig or social worK 




AA 


Zl 


Education in a correctional setting 


15 


75 


24 


Regular 


Formal 


Inservice 


Prior Work 


(a - 3,670) 


Course Work 


Training 


Experience 


Remedial instruction in mathematics 


33 


35 


27 


Remedial instruction in reading 


46 


44 


32 


Diagnosis of special learning problems 


63 


52 


27 


Counseling or social work 


32 


45 


29 


Education in a correctional setting 


20 


58 


24 



Other opportunities to improve teachers' instructional abilities are provided by their 
participation in college-level courses. Fifty-four percent of Chapter 1 N or D teachers and 61 
percent of regular education teachers have had college-level courses related to instruction within 
the past 3 years. More Chapter 1 teachers in youth facilities (60 percent) reported they had taken 
such courses than in adult facilities (41 percent); they also participated in almost twice as many 
courses. More regular education teachers in youth facilities reported that they take courses than 
the teachers in adult facilities, but they participate in only half as many courses. 

Finally, as a measure of professional satisfaction, teachers were asked their choice of 
workplace (Table 5-4). About 70 percent of Chapter 1 N or D and regular education teachers 



indicated they would choose to continue to work in their current facility. About 20 percent 
indicated they would prefer to work in a noncorrectional environment, and about 10 percent 
indicated they would prefer to work in a context apart from education. One-third of the Chapter 1 
teachers in adult facilities reported that they would prefer to teach in noncorrectional settings. 
Twenty percent of regular education teachers in adult facilities said they would prefer settings 
other than education or corrections entirely. 

Table 5-4. Teacher's Choice of Workplace for Chapter 1 N or D and Regular Program 
Teachers, by Type of Facility 



Percent of Teachers 





Youth 


Adult 


Total 




Facility 


Facility 


(average) 


Chapter 1 


(n = 402) 


(n. = 171) 


(n = 573) 


I would work in this facility 


69 


65 


68 


I would work in another correctional facility 


0 


0 


0 


I would work in a regular public school 


13 


20 


15 


I would work in a regular private school 


5 


13 


7 


Other 


13 


3 


10 


Regular 


(n = 2,260) 


(n = 1,209) 


(n = 3,469) 


I would work in this facility 


72 


68 


70 


I would work in another correctional facility 


3 


2 


3 


I would work in a regular public school 


15 


8 


13 


I would work in a regular private school 


7 


1 


5 


Other 


4 


20 


9 
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instructional Characteristics 



Teachers provided descriptions of their worlc, including their teaching responsibilities, 
use of time, resource availability and utilization, instructional methods, and administrative 
leadership. The following sections describe each of these aspects of instruction in son e detail. 

Teaching Responsibilities and Use of Time. Virtually all teachers in correctional 
facilities are full-time employees. More than 50 percent of Chapter 1 teachers teach Chapter 1 
reading and almost 40 percent teach mathematics; 35 percent teach Chapter 1 in a basic skills 
approach that combines reading/language arts and mathematics (Table 5-5). Because of the age 
and social hiiiory of residents of correctional institutions, almost one-third of Chapter 1 teachers 
provide Chapter 1 services in a social skills/life skills approach. The combined basic skUls and the 
social/life skills approaches are more prevalent in adult facilities, where more than half the 
Chapter 1 teachers have teaching duties in each of these approaches. Subjects taught by regular 
teachers are shown in Table 5-6. 



Table 5-5. Subjects Currently Taught by Chapter 1 N or D Teachers, by Type of Facility 





Percent of Chapter 1 Teachers 




Youth 


Adult 


Total 


Subject 


Facility 


Facility 


('average') 


(n = 396) 


(n = 171) 


(n = 567) 


Chapter 1 reading 


53 


56 


54 


Chapter 1 language arts 


38 


38 


38 


Chapter 1 math 


41 


35 


39 


Chapter 1 combined reading/language arts 


26 


55 


35 


and math 








Chapter 1 social skills/life skills 


22 


j7 


32 
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Table 5-6. Subjects Currently Taught by Regular Program Teachers, by Type of Facility 



Percent of Regular Program Teachers 





Youth 


Adult 


Total 


Subject 


(n=2429) 


(n=1241) 


(n = 3670) 


Reading 


20 


53 


31 


Language arts 


37 


66 


47 


Math 


40 


52 


44 


Social studies 


32 


43 


36 


Science 


20 


29 


23 


Social skills/life skills 


22 


51 


32 


Adult basic education 


5 


53 


21 


English as second language 


0 


3 


1 


GED preparation 


32 


38 


34 


Vocational education 


29 


33 


30 


Postsecondary classes 


3 


0 


2 



Both Chapter 1 and regular teachers teach an average of almost five classes per day. 
Teachers in adult facilities teach slightly less than four classes per day on average. Teaching loads 
range from one to eight classes. Almost one-fourth of Chapter 1 teachers also teach regular 
classes, averaging two such classes each day. The regular education classes taught by Chapter 1 
teachers mainly include reading, language arts, mathematics, social/life skills, and GED 
preparation or adult basic education. 

On average. Chapter 1 teachers in correctional facilities spend 37 hours per week in 
their instructional duties (Table 5-7). Chapter 1 'eachers in adult facilities spend somewhat more 
lime in actual ch sroom instruction and less time in classroom preparation, social interaction with 
students, and staff meetings or in-service training than do teachers in youth facilities. 



Table 5-7, Average Number of Hours Spent per Week on Activities by Chapter 1 N or D and 
Regular Teachers, by Type of Facility 



Hours per Week 



Chapter 1 


Youth 
Facility 
(n = 346) 


Adult 
Facility 

(n = 171) 


Total 
(n = 567) 


Instruction inside classroom 


24.8 


28.6 


25.9 


Classroom preparation 


7,8 


5.6 


lA 


Conversation with students 




1.0 




Outside classroom staff meeting or in-service training 


2.5 


i o 

1.8 


2.3 


Total 


37.3 


37.6 


37.3 


Regular 


(n = 2,413) 


(a = 1,241) 


(a = 3,654) 


Instruction inside classroom 


26.4 


24.0 


25.6 


Classroom preparation 


6.7 


7.0 


6.8 


Conversation with students 


3.8 


2.4 


3.3 


Outside classroom staff meeting or in-service training 


2.3 


0.8 


1.8 


Total 


39.2 


34.2 


37.5 



Regular education teachers also spend about 37 hours per week on average in their 
instructional duties. In youth facilities, however, they average 39 hours per week, compared with 
34 hours for regular education teachers in adult facilities. 

Chapter 1 N or D teachers estimated that, on average, 70 percent of their time is 
spent in academic interaction, 16 percent in personal/social development activities, and 13 percent 
in noninstructional tasks. The amount of time Chapter 1 teachers reported spending in academic 
interaction ranges from almost none to 95 percent of the time. Regular teachers reported 
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60 percent of classroom time spent in academic interaction on average and 23 percent of time 
spent in noninstructional activities. 

Teachers then described their instructional methodology for the 60 to 70 percent of 
classroom time in which they academically engage their students. Chapter 1 N or D and regular 
education teachers reported similar use of their instructional time: somewhat less than 45 percent 
presenting or explaining information to students, slightly more than 25 percent monitoring student 
academic performance, 20 percent providing feedback to students, and more than 10 percent in 
other academic interaction. 

Teachers estimated the relative influence of specific noninstructional activities in 
accounting for the use of classroom time (Table 5-8). Almost one-half of instructional time that is 
spent in noninstructional activities goes to behavior management; more than one-third is spent in 
classroom management (distributing materials, giving directions, and reporting attendance). 

Estimates of student time use were also obtained (Table 5-9). Estimates of engaged 
student time varied from virtually no student task engagement to 100 percent engagement. 
Chapter 1 teachers reported their students to be more highly task engaged at an average of 
80 percent, compared with 70 percent task engagement in regular classrooms. This self-reported 
frequency is similar to the observed frequency of task engagement reported in the substudy of 
effective practices conducted in 1978. 

A major finding of this study was that students in Chapter 1 N or D institutions are 
frequently absent from class for various reasons, including participation in other institutional 
activities. As a measure of missed opportunities for learning, Table 5-10 shows the reported 
frequency of student absences from classes for various reasons. Teacher responses vary only 
slightly for regular and Chapter 1 teachers. About two-thirds of teachers in both adult and youth 
institutions reported that assignment to a work detail almost never is a reason for class absence. 
The most frequent reason cited for absences is security or disciplinary actions for students. More 
than 50 percent of teachers reported that disciplinary actions are sometimes or frequently a reason 
for student absence; more than one-fourth of teachers in adult institutions reported that 
disciplinary actions are a frequent reason for student absence. In youth facilities, 15 percent of 
teachers additionally cite students' assignment to other institutional activities (e.g., kitchen duty) as 
a reason for frequent absences. 
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Table 5-8. Average Percent of Time Spent on Selected Noninstructional Activities for Chapter 
1 N or D and Regular Teachers, by Type of Facility 



Average Percent of Time 



Chapter 1 


Youth 
Facility 
(n = 402) (j 


Adult 
Facility 
a = 154) 


Total 
(n = 556) 


Behavior management 


52 


39 


49 


Management tasks 


32 


48 


36 


Other activities 


16 


12 


15 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


Regular 


(n = 2,429) (n 


= 1,241) 


(n = 3,670) 


Behavior management 


50 


45 


48 


Management tasks 


31 


41 


34 


Other activities 


19 


14 


18 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


Table 5-9. Average Percent of Time Students Are Actively Engaged in Academic Activities by 
Chapter 1 N or D and Regular Program Teachers, by Type Facility 


Chapter 1 


Youth 
Facility 
(n = 394) (j 


Adult 
Facility 
1= 171) 


Total 
Taverage") 
(n = 565) 


Average perceijt of student time spent in 
acac^mic activities 


79 


82 


8 


Minimum percent of time 


20 


60 


20 


Maximum percent of time 


100 


95 


100 


Regular 


(n = 2,424) (n 


= 1,241) 


(n = 3,670) 


Average perceijt of student time spent in 
academic activities 


71 


69 


70 


Minimum percent of time 


10 


0 


0 


Maximum percent of time 


100 


100 


100 
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Table 5>10. Reasons for Student Absences Reported by Chapter 1 N or D and Regular 
Program Teachers, by Type of Facility 



Percent of Chapter 1 and Regular Program Teachers Reported Reason 





Youth Facility (n- 2,830) 


Adult Facility (n « 1,410) 




Almost 


Some- 


Fre- 




Almost 


Some- 


Fre- 




Reason 


never 


times 


quently 


Total 


never 


times 


quently 


Total 


Work detail 


63 


35 


3 


101 


65 


34 


1 


100 


Counseling 


42 


56 


3 


101 


35 


63 


2 


100 


Security/discipline 


14 


73 


14 


101 


19 


55 


27 


101 


Other institutional 


activities21 


65 


15 


101 


25 


69 


6 


100 



Given the correctional environment in which they operate and the multitude of 
sometimes conflicting institutional objectives that coexist, teachers provided descriptions of the 
types ano magnitudes of problems that security measures pose for instruction. About one-half of 
teachers reported that security measures pose no problems for them in their instructional 
activities. Of those reporting problems posed by security, the most pervasive problems for both 
Chapter 1 and regular teachers in both adult and youth facilities were the fact that equipment has 
to be locked up and is hard to access, the <ack of free movement between classrooms, and the lack 
of adequate security. 

Other problems posed by security were reported differentially by teachers in youth 
and adult facilities. Probably because of the more prevalent use of positive peer culture in youth 
facilities, teachers in these facilities report problems as a result of the restriction of groups of 
students from attending class more frequently than do teachers in adult facilities (Table 5-11). 
(Tlie philosophy of this approach to therapy and discipline«-that an individual's behavior is the 
responsibility of the group-results in rewarding or punishing the entire group for the actions of an 
individual or a few members.) 



Resource Availability and Utilization. In Chapter 1 programs in youth facilities, the 
materials most "requently used are workbooks, practice sheets, and teacher-developed materials; 
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in aJult facilities they are textbooks, computers, and workbooks and practice shoets. About 
40 percent of Chapter 1 teachers in adult facilities and almost 50 percent of Chapter 1 teachers in 
youth facilities use life skills materials. Regular education teachers also use workbooks and 
practice sheets, textbooks, and teacher-developed materials but use fewer computers and life skills 
materials. 

About 50 percent of all teachers reported that some materials are not available in 
sufficient quantity to meet their instructional needs. Insufficient materials were reported 
significantly more often by teachers in youth facilities than in adult facilities. Both Chapter 1 and 
regular teachers cited the need for computers and computer software as their top priority 
(Table 5-12). Chapter 1 teachers ranked vocational education equipment and materials with basic 
skills applications as the next highest need, followed by more workbooks and practice sheets. 
While the priority of needs for regular teachers differs between adult and youth facilities, regular 
teachers consistently identify computers, audiovisual equipment, textbooks, and life skills materials 
as the most needed instructional materials. 

Table 5-11. Problems Created by Security Measures, by Type of Facility 



Percent of Chapter 1 and Regular 
Program Teachers Reporting 

Problem 





Youth 


Adult 


Total 




Facility 


Facility 


(averay;e) 


Problem ( 


n = 2,831) 


(n = 1,409) 


(n = 4,240) 


Classes are often shut down for security reasons 


11 


13 


12 


There is a lack of free movement between classrooms 


19 


18 


19 


There is a lack of adequate security 


24 


21 


23 


Classroom doors have to be locke_ 


22 


9 


17 


Equipment has to be locked up and is hard to get at 


27 


40 


31 


Classroom materials are subject to censorship 


11 


21 


15 


Groups of students are restricted from coming to class 


19 


1 


13 


Certain groups of students are not allowed in the 


16 


9 


14 


same classroom together 








Custody personnel interfere with the educational 








program 


13 


10 


12 
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Table 5-12. 



Percent of Teachers Indicating Insufficient Quantity of Materials and Ranking of 
Insufficient Quantities of Materials by Chapter 1 N or D and Regular Program 
Teachers and by Type of Facility 



Chapter 1 



Youth 
Facility 



Adult 
Facility 



(n = 402) (n = 171) 



Total 
(average) 
(n = 573^ 



Percent reporting insufficient quantities of 
materials 

Ranking of insufficient materials^ 
Computers 
Computer software 

Vocational education equipment and materials 

Workbooks and practice sheets 

Life skills materials 

Audiovisual equipment and materials 

Textbooks 



56 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



35 



1 
2 
3 

4 

5 



50 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Regular 



(n = 2,429) (n = 1,241) (n = 3,670) 



Percent reporting insufficient quantities 
of materials 

Ranking of insufficient materials^ 
Computers 
Computer software 

Vocational education equipment and materials 

Workbooks and practice sheets 

Life skills materials 

Audiovisual equipment and materials 

Textbooks 

Manipulative materials 
Programmed materials 



56 



32 



48 



4 
3 
2 
5 
6 



4 
1 
3 



4 
2 

3 
5 
6 



^ Based on percentages of teachci*s rc!>|X)nding to each item, with 1 being the most frequently cited materials in insufficient quantity. 

Among Chapter 1 N or D teachers, 80 percent select materials based on level of 
student achievement, and 16 percent select materials based on grade level. Among regular 
education teachers, 53 percent select materials based on level of achievement, and 31 percent use 
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grade level as the determining criterion (Table 5-13). Ninety-five percent of both Chapter 1 and 
regular teachers report that instructional materials used match their students' level of ability. 

However, despite teachers' overall satisfaction with the fit between instructional 
materials and students' ability levels, two problems remain in some places. First, for 40 percent of 
Chapter 1 teachers and one-third of regular education teachers, materials are appropriate to the 
student's ability but not to the students* age. Second, more than one-fourth of Chapter 1 teachers 
and 20 percent of regular teachers report that instructional materials do not match their students' 
level of English language proficiency. 



Table 5- 13. Basis of Choice of Materials for Teaching by Chapter 1 N or D and Regular 
Program Teachers, by TVpe of Facility 





Percent of Teachers Choosing Materials 




Youth 


Adult 






..Ea,ffili!ty» 


FacUity 


Total 


Chapter 1 


(n * 396) 


(n = 163) 


(n = 559) 


Grade level 


12 


23 


16 


Achievement level 


80 


75 


78 


English-language proficiency level 


1 


0 


1 


None of the above is primary 


7 


0 


5 


Regular 


in ^ 2,396) 


(n = 1,177) 


(n = 3,670) 


Grade level 


29 


35 


31 


Achievement level 


57 


44 


53 


English-language proficiency level 


9 


0 


6 


None of the above is primary 


5 


21 


10 
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Instructional Methods 



More than three-fourths of Chapter 1 N or D instruction and almost 60 percent of 
regular instruction is provided via an individualized approach. Students typically work on packets 
of materials or worksheets that have been selected to match individually diagnosed skill 
deficiencies. More than 40 percent of regular education teachers provide opportunities for some 
instructional interaction among students through small-group or whole-class instruction. 
Chapter 1 teachers in adult facilities use individual instructional approaches almost exclusively; 
regular teachers in adult facilities also generally rely on the individualized approach. 

When asked how they assess student progress, almost three-fourths of Chapter 1 N or 
D teachers reported that they use each of three types of measures: standardized achievement 
tests, diagnostic tests, and teacher judgment (Table 5-14). Among regular teachers, the most 
common measures of progress are criterion-referenced test scores, individualized skills 
inventories, and teacher judgment. Regular teachers rely less on standardized achievement or 
diagnostic test scores for assessing student progress than do Chapter 1 teachers. Almost 
90 percent of Chapter 1 teachers in youth facilities and 63 percent in adult facilities obtain 
information from other teachers. Teachers in adult facilities are much less likely to obtain 
information on student progress from other teachers, regardless of whether they are Chapter 1 or 
regular teachers. 

Virtually all teachers (95 percent) have individualized instructional plans containing 
performance objectives for their students. Approximately 10 percent of Chapter 1 N or D teachers 
and 29 percent of regular teachers report that student performance objectives are not updated 
once they are establivShed (Table 5-15). The tendency to refrain from updating established 
performance objectives is especially prevalent among regular teachers in youth facilities. About 
one-third of Chapter 1 and regular teachers update performance objectives at least weekly, and 
half of Chapter 1 teachers update them monthly or less frequently. 

Almost all teachers in youth facilities report that they share information on student 
progress with treatment staff, but about one-third of teachers in adult facilities never do so. 
Virtually all teachers in the sample share progress information with their students. Seventy 
percent o^ Chapter 1 teachers and regular teachers in youth facilities provide feedback to students 
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at least weekly, 20 percent monthly, and 10 percent less often than monthly. Regular teachers in 
adult facilities provide feedback somewhat less frequently, with 60 percent providing feedback to 
students weekly. 

Table 5-14. Progress Measurements Used by Chapter 1 N or D and Regular Program Teachers, 
by Type of Facility 



Youth Adult Total 

Facility Facility (averaged 

Chapter 1 (n) % (n) % (n) % 



Standardized achievement test scores 


(390) 


76 


(171) 


67 


(561) 


73 


Standardized diagnostic test scores 


(390) 


70 


(171) 


70 


(561) 


70 


English language proficiency test scores 


(390) 


16 


(171) 


3 


(561) 


36 


Criterion or objective referenced test scores 


(390) 


32 


(171) 


46 


(561) 


36 


Individualized-skills inventory 


(390) 


62 


(171) 


58 


(561) 


61 


Other teacher judgments 


(390) 


78 


(171) 


52 


(561) 


70 


Regular 


(n) 


% 


(n) 


% 


(n) 


% 


Standardized achievement test scores 


(2,392) 


38 


(1,135) 


63 


(3.527) 


46 


Standardized diagnostic test scores 


(2,218) 


24 


(1,099) 


56 


(3,318) 


34 


English language proficiency test scores 


(2,281) 


23 


(1,055) 


26 


(3,336) 


24 


Criterion or objective referenced 
test scores 


(2,306) 


57 


(1,061) 


67 


(3,367) 


60 


Individualized-skills inventory 


(2,367) 


59 


(1,173) 


81 


(3,539) 


66 


Other teacher judgments 


(2,296) 


59 


(1,173) 


58 


(3,469) 


59 
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Table 5-15. Extent to Which Chapter 1 N or D and Regular Program Teachers Update Student 
Performance Objectives, by Type and Facility 



Percent of Teachers Responding 



Chapter 1 


Youth 

FaCUlljr 

(n = 395) 


Adult 
rdcuuv 
(n = 171) 


1 oiai 
(n = 566) 


We have no individual student performance 
objectives 


0 


14 


4 


We have mdividual student performance 
objectives, but they are not updated after they 


8 


14 


10 


are established 








Daily 


5 


26 


19 


Weekly 


20 


9 


16 


Monthly 

Less than monthly 


41 

16 


19 
18 


35 
16 


Regular 


(n = 2,357) 


(n = 1,162) 


(n = 3,519) 


We have no individual student performance 
objectives 


0 


1 


0 


We have individual student performance 
objectives, but they are not updated after they 


38 


11 


29 


are established 








Daily 


6 


29 


14 


Weekly 


18 


25 


20 


Monthly 

Less than monthly 


25 
13 


20 
14 


23 
14 



Overall, 42 percent of Chapter 1 N or D teachers consult the regular teachers in 
developing lesson plans for Chapter 1 N or D students. This level of interaction for planning may 
be understated, however, because 20 percent of teachers responded not applicable, presumably 
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because they are both the Chapter 1 teacher and the regular teacher. Two-thirds of Chapter 1 
teachers reported that they discuss the instructional needs of Chapter 1 students with regular 
teachers. 

Chapter 1 N or D teachers responded to a series of statements describing effective 
instructional practices by reporting the frequency of occurrence of each practice in their 
classrooms (Tabic 5-16). Chapter 1 teachers indicated that each instructional technique occurs 
with some frequency; that is, none is totally absent. Among frequency categories describing 
instructional practices as occurring sometimes, frequently, or almost always, about 80 percent of 
Chapter 1 teachers reported that their feedback on student performance is almost always 
immediate. However, significantly fewer reported that they almost always provide specific 
feedback that refers to skill competencies. Fifty-five percent of Chapter 1 teachers in youth 
facilities but fewer than 40 percent in adult facilities reported that they almost always provided this 
kind of specific feedback to students. 

About 50 percent of teachers in youth facilities and 43 percent in adult facilities 
reported that they almost always ask students questions to check for understanding. Virtually all 
Chapter 1 N or D teachers ask questions frequently. Chapter 1 teachers also reported that they 
frequently provide opportunities for skill and knowledge applications to real-life situations. Some 
68 percent of Chapter 1 teachers in youth facilities and 53 percent of teachers in adult facilities 
reported that Chapter 1 students work at academic tasks that provide at least 80 percent rate of 
success-a rate that is commonly cited as a minimum level for skill mastery. 

Twenty-two percent of Chapter 1 teachers in youth facilities reported that students 
almost always seek clarification about directions, and 31 percent reported that students sometimes 
seek clarification. To the extent that teachers provide clear directions and students are clear about 
performance expectations, the frequency of this means of instructional interaction is expected to 
be low. The need for frequent directions is further minimized by student engagement in 
instructional tasks that ensure a high rate of success. Similarly, there could be many reasons why 
fewer than half of Chapter 1 teachers in youth and adult facilities reported they almost always 
reteach skills or concepts that students do not initially understand; the low reported rate for this 
practice does not necessarily indicate a flaw in instruction. 
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Table 5-16. Frequenqr of Occurrence of Selected Instructional Methods in Chapter 1 N or D Classroom Instruction, by T^pe of Facility 



Percent of Chapter 1 N or D Teachers Responding 



Method 



Youth Facility (n=402) 



Almost 

Never Sometimes Frequently Always 



Adult Facility (n = 171) 



Almost 

Never Sometimes Frequently Always 



Students seek clarification 
about directions 1 

Reteaching is provided 0 

Students are asked questions 
to check for understanding 0 

Students work at academic 
tasks that provide at least 
80 percent rate of success 0 

Opportunities are provided for 
skill and knowledge applications 
to real-life situations 0 

Feedback on performance is 
specific and refers to skill 
competencies 0 

Feedback on performance is 
immediate 0 



31 
20 



14 

5 
7 



4 22 
36 44 



46 



30 



31 



41 



17 



50 



68 



55 



55 



77 



0 
0 



0 



0 



0 



34 
12 



0 



0 



0 



45 
42 

49 

47 

50 

39 
18 



22 
46 

43 
53 
41 



82 
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Regular teachers also described the frequency of these instructional methods for their 
students (Table 5-17). For each effective instructional practice, regular teachers reported a much 
lower frequency than Chapter 1 teachers. Compared with the 80 percent of Chapter 1 teachers 
who reported that they almost always provide immediate feedback on student perfoimance, only 
27 percent of regular teachers in youth facilities and 51 percent in adult facilities said that they do 
so. Regular teachers in adult facilities are more successful than their Chapter 1 counterparts in 
providing specific feedback that makes reference to skill competencies, but regular teachers in 
youth faculties reported the lowest rate of specific feedback. SimUarly, these teachers are the least 
likely to almost always ask questions to check for understanding. Compared vith teachers overaU, 
fewer regular teachers in adult facUities reported they provide opportunities for skill and 
knowledge applications to real life situations. As many as one-fourth of regular teachers reported 
that students only sometimes work at academic tasks that provide at least an 80 percent rate of 
success. 

Teachers described the frequency with which they incorporated positive expectations 
for student performance and instructional interaction in their teaching approach (Table 5-18). 
Chapter 1 teachers in both youth and adult facUities reported they almost always clearly 
communicate the belief that aU students can learn; communicate respect, interest, and caring; and 
set chaUenging yet realistic goals for students (although teachers in youth facUities reported a 
somewhat lower frequency of setting such goals). All teachers reported a lower frequency of 
communicating high achievement expectations-especiaUy in adult facUities-and incorporating 
student choice of learning activities into classroom practices. For each effective practice, regular 
teacher results are similar to those of Chapter 1 N or D teachers, although the former reported a 
lower frequency of being almost always successful than did Chapter 1 teachers. 

Chapter 1 N or D teachers responded to a series of questions regarding their 
expectations for the achievement of Chapter 1 students. Only 7 percent of Chapter 1 teachers 
disagree that Chapter 1 students can learn about as weU as any other student given good 
instruction. About 10 percent agreed that these students do not want to learn, and about 9.3 
percent believe that improving the student's self-concept as a learner is particularly important for 
Chapter 1 students. Eighty-six percent of Chapter 1 teachers in youth facUities and 62 percer in 
adult facUities agreed that Chapter 1 students have shorter attention spans than other students. 



Table 5-17. Frequency of Occurrence of Selected Instructional Methods in Regular Program Classroom Instruction, by TVpe of Facility 



Percent of Regular Program Teachers Responding 



Youth FacUity (n =2,424) 



Adult Facility (n = 1,241) 



Method 



Almost 

Never Sometimes Frequently Always 



Students seek clarification 
about directions 0 

Reteaching is provided 2 

Students are asked questions 
to check for understanding 2 

Students work at academic 
tasks that provide at least 
80 percent rate of success 0 

Opportunities are provided for 
skill and knowledge applications 
to real-life situations 4 

Feedback on performance is 
specific and refers to skill 
competencies 2 



Feedback op performance is 
immediate 



0 



32 
23 

16 
25 
20 

14 

20 



53 
37 

45 

37 

35 

55 
53 



37 



39 



41 



28 



27 



Almost 

Never Sometimes Frequently Always 



0 



12 



0 



0 



16 11 24 

38 2 17 



26 



17 



12 



53 
41 

45 

44 

42 

51 
37 



11 
40 

48 

28 

30 

48 
51 
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Table 5- 18. Frequency of Chapter 1 N or D Teacher Characteristics, by Type of Facility 



Percent of Chapter 1 N or D Teachers Responding 



Youth Facility 

Fre- Almost 

Characteristic (n) Never quently always 



Adult Facility 

Fre- Almost 
(n) Never quently always 



I communicate 
high achievement 
expectations (395) 0 



I clearly express 
the belief that 
all students 
can learn 

I communicate 
respect, 
interest, and 
caring 

I set 

challenging 
yet realistic 
goals for 
students 

I incorporate 
student choice 
of learning 
activities into 
my classroom 
practices 



(402) 0 



(395) 0 



39 



10 



(402) 0 15 



(402) 0 32 



58 



61 



90 



85 



68 



42 



(171) 0 



(171) 0 



(171) 0 



(171) 0 



(166) 0 



49 



13 



22 



56 



51 



91 



87 



78 



43 



Administrative Leadership 

The concept--and practice--of administrative leadership is essential to the effective 
operation of any organization. The extent to which teachers and administrators regularly work 
together is reflected in program functioning and output. Almost all Chapter 1 N or D teachers 
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meet with education administrators at least once a year to participate in an overall assessment of 
educational needs and to develop plans and procedures for the regular education program- 
However, when asked whether they participate in meetings with administrative staff to identify 
program needs, develop regular program plans anti prccedures, and develop Chapter 1 program 
plans and procedures (Table 5-19), approximately 10 percent of Chapter 1 teachers reported never 
meeting with educational administrative staff on the Chapter 1 program. Seventy percent of 
Chapter 1 teachers in youth facilities and 86 percent of those in adult facilities reported that they 
meet with administrators to develop plans and procedures for the Chapter 1 program one or more 
times a year, but not as often as monthly. Only in adult facilities do as many as one-third of 
regular education teachers meet regarding the Chapter 1 program with any frequency. Twenty- 
two percent of regular teachers in youth facilities report that they never participate in yearly 
overall assessment meetings with education administrators. 

The fact that teachers and administrators do not develop plans together may have 
adverse implications for program development and administration. Teacher morale is impaired by 
a sense of isolation, teachers may be unaware of ancillary yet key policy decisions and mandates, 
and feedback necessary for program change and innovation from the source of program 
implementation is lacking. 

Teachers responded to a series of statements that describe instructional leadership 
characteristics of effective administrators for Chapter 1 N or D and regular programs, including 
the following: 

■ Establishment of goals that are clearly articulated; 

■ Communication of positive attitudes to students, teachers, and other staff; 

■ Cooperative planning to implement program improvement efforts; 

■ Active support of educational programs; 

■ Demonstrated interpersonal and organizational management skills; and 

■ Active observation of classroom instruction and provision of feedback to 
teachers. 
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Table 5-19. Frequency of Meetings for Chapter 1 N or D and Regular Program Teachers, by Type of Facility 



Percent of Teachers Responding^ 



Youth Facility Adult Facility 



Chapter 1 


(n) Weeidy 


Monthly 


One or 
more 
times per 
year 


Never 


NA 


(n) Weeidy 


Monthly 


One or 
more 
times per 
year 


Never 


NA 


Meet with educational 
administrative staff 
to identify program 
needs 


(393) 


29 


6 


58 


3 


4 


(171) 


5 


40 


43 


0 


12 


Participate in meetings 
on education program/ 
plans procedures 


(388) 


24 


20 


51 


5 


0 


(171) 


0 


21 


62 


0 


17 


Participate in meetings 
on Chapter 1 program/ 
plans procedures 


(382) 


10 


10 


70 


10 




(171) 


0 


3 


86 


6 


5 


Regular 


Meet with educational 
administrative staff 
to identify program 
needs 


(2.429) 


30 


12 


39 


18 




(1,241) 


11 


38 


42 


9 




Participate in meetings 
on education program/ 
plans procedures 


(2,429) 


12 


30 


35 


22 


1 


(1,241) 


10 


46 


42 


2 


0 


Participate in meetings 
on Chapter 1 program/ 
plans procedures 


(2,429) 


6 


6 


12 


53 


23 


(1,241) 


5 


5 


31 


23 


36 



^ The rows may not sum to 100 percent because of rounding. 
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Generally, if Chapter 1 teachers did not agree that their administrator demonstrated 
a particular characteristic of effective instructional leadership, they reported themselves as neutral 
on the topic rather than openly disagreeing with statements (Tables 5-20 and 5-21). Regular 
teachers were more likely to disagree with statements. For all but one characteristic of effective 
leadership, teachers in youth facilities expressed more frequent dissent with positive descriptions 
than did teachers in adult facilities. Regular teachers in youth facilities were the least likely to 
agree that educational administrators were effective instructional leaders. 

Almost all Chapter 1 teachers in adult facilities and 85 percent in youth facilities 
agreed that their administrator actively supports the Chapter 1 program. While Chapter 1 
teachers in youth facilities agreed that in general administrators express this support by 
communicating positive attitudes about the program to students, teachers, and other staff, those in 
adult facilities were less likely to report that their administrator fosters such positive 
communication. Eighty percent agreed ihat administrators cooperatively engage Chapter 1 
teachers in implementing program improvement efforts. Almost all Chapter 1 teachers in adult 
facilities and 72 percent in youth facilities agreed that their administrator demonstrates 
interpersonal and organizational management skills. Areas in which Chapter 1 teachers are least 
likely to perceive effective instructional leadership are establishing and communicating clear goals 
and providing helpful feedback to teachers. 

For each characteristic of effective leadership, 40 to 50 percent of regular teachers in 
youth facilities are neutral or disagree that their educational administrators have this 
characteristic. From one-fourth to one-third of regular teachers in adult facilities express similar 
perceptions. About half the regular teachers in youth institutions indicate a lack of established, 
articulated goals as well as a lack of interpersonal, organizational, and management skills among 
educational administrators. 



Perceptions of EfTectiveness 

Both Chapter 1 and regular teachers were asked, in open-ended questions, their perceptions of the 
three most important factors that promote learning in their classrooms and the three most 
important factors that obstruct learning About half of all the responses from Chapter 1 teachers 
reflect a belief that their instructional techniques are the major factors promoting learning (Table 
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5-22). Characteristics of instructional techniques include small class size, the variety and interest 
level of materials used, the supportive classroom environment, the fact that teachers have 
organized, their instruction, and their teachers' presentation and monitoring skills. 



Table 5-20. Chapter 1 N or D Teachers' Responses Regarding Attitudes and Behavior of 
Administrators Toward Chapter 1 N or D Programs, by Type of Facility 



Percent of Chapter 1 Teachers Responding 







Youth Facility 






Adult Facility 




Characteristic 


(n) 


Agree 


Neutral 


Dis- 
agree 


(n) 


Agree 


Neutral 


Dis- 
agree 


Administrators have 
established goals 
for the Chapter 1 
program and clearly 
articulate them 


(402) 


66 


24 


10 


(168) 


72 


27 


1 


Administrators 
communicate positive 
attitudes about the 
Chapter 1 program to 
students, teachers, 
and other staff 


(402) 


85 


10 


5 


(171) 


78 


17 


5 


Administrators plan 
cooperatively with 
Chapter 1 teachers 
to implement program 
improvement efforts 


(402) 


80 


14 


6 


(168) 


82 


17 


1 


Administrators 
actively support 
the Chapter 1 
program 


(402) 


72 


17 


11 


(160) 


99 


1 


0 


Administrators 
demonstrate inter- 
personal and 
organizational 
management skills 


(402) 


72 


17 


22 


(168) 


93 


6 


1 


Administrators 
observe classroom 
instruction and 
provide helpful 
feedback 


(402) 


66 


24 


10 


(168) 


72 


27 


1 
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Table 5-21. Regular Program Teachers' Responses Regarding Attitudes and Behavior of 
Administrators Toward Chapter 1 N or D Programs, by Type of Facility 



Percent of Regular Program Teachers Responding 



Characteristic 



Youth Facility 

mr 

(d) Agree Neutral agree 



Adult Facility 
(n) Agree Neutral agree 



Administrators have 
established goals 
for the Chapter 1 
program and clearly 
articulate them 



(2,429) 50 



Administrators 
communicate positive 
attitudes about the 
Chapter 1 program to 
students, teachers, 
and other staff (2,429) 



Administrators plan 
cooperatively with 
Chapter 1 teachers 
to implement program 
improvement 
efforts 



58 



(2,429) 57 



15 



20 



17 



35 



22 



26 



(1,241) 71 



(1,241) 74 



(1,241) 74 



18 



20 



8 



22 



Administrators 
actively support 
the Chapter 1 
program 

Administrators 
demonstrate inter- 
personal and 
organisational 
management skills 

Administrators 
observe classroom 
instruction and 
provide helpful 
feedback 



(2,375) 59 



(2,429) 48 



(2,429) 57 



39 



30 



15 



22 



28 



(1,241) 67 



(1,241) 75 



(1,241) 69 



32 



14 



19 



17 
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Table 5-22. Factors Identified by Chapter 1 N or D Teachers as Most Likely to Promote 
Learning, by Type of Facility 



Percent of Chapter 1 Teacher 

Responding" 



Youth Adult Total 

Factor Facility Facility (average) 



Staff Characteristics: 

Positive attitudes toward students 
High expectations for students 
Dedicated staff 
Improved staff communication 

Subtotal 
Instructional Characteristics: 
Limited class size 
Variety and interest of materials 
Well-organized instruction 
Supportive environment 
Reduced distractions 
Presentations/monitoring skills 

Subtotal 
Student Characteristics: 
Student desire to learn 
Other 

Subtotal 
Total 



14 5 11 

2 2 2 

3 4 3 

11 16 12 

30 27 28 

12 14 13 

15 6 12 
11 10 11 

5 17 0 

2 0 1 

4 6 5 

49 53 50 

17 14 16 

4 6 5 

21 20 21 

100% 100% 99% 



Some columns do not add to 100 percent because of rounding, 
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About 30 percent of the responses from Chapter i teachers indicate that the teachers 
perceive their own attitudinal, interpersonal, and communicative characteristics as a source of 
instructional effectiveness. 

Chapter 1 N or D teachers cite their own positive attitudes toward students, their 
improved communication with other staff, their dedication, and their high expectations for student 
performance as important factors contributing to their effectiveness. Only 20 percent of the 
responses from Chapter 1 teachers identify student characteristics as a major source for effective 
learning; among these responses, teachers most often cited the students' desire to learn as an 
important element. 

Regular education teachers in adult facilities report perceptions of factors 
contributing to effective instruction simUar to those of Chapter 1 teachers (Table 5-23). That is, 50 
percent of all the responses reflect a belief that the teachers' instructional characteristics are a 
source of effective learning, while 27 percent of the responses pertain to teachers' own 
interactional qualities. Regular teachers in youth facilities are less likely to perceiv - characteristics 
of their instruction as the source of learning. Regular teachers in youth facilities are substantially 
less likely to perceive their instructional materials as sufficient, adequate, or high interest than are 
r^^gular teachers in adult facilities or Chapter 1 teachers overall. 

About one-third of the responses from regular program teachers cite the 
characteristics of students as a source of improved learning, especially in regard to their desire to 
learn. Teachers' own positive attitudes toward students are perceived as a major factor promoting 
learning. 

Teachers also provided their perceptions of factors obstructing learning in the 
classroom. The list of factors obstructing learning is much longer than the list of those pror .oting 
learning Primary among them are problems associated with the characteristics of students. 
About 60 percent of the responses from Chapter 1 teachers indicate that characteristics of their 
students are the major factors inhibiting learning (Table 5-24). The most frequently cited 
problems are low self-esteem and student behavior problems, many of which are perceived to 
emanate from extreme peer pressure in institutional settings. 
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Table 5-23. 



Factors Ident.'^^.d by Regular Program Teachers as Most Likely to Promote 
Learning, by Type of Facility 



Responding' 



Factors 



Staff Characteristics: 

Positive attitudes toward students 
High expectations for students 
Dedicated staff 
Improved staff communication 

Subtotal 
Instructional Characteristics: 
Limited class size 
Variety and interest of materials 
Well-organized instruction 
Supportive environment 
Reduced distractions 
Presentations/monitoring skills 

Subtotal 
Student Characteristics: 
Student desire to learn 
Good behavior 
Other 

Subtotal 
Total 



Some columns do not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 



Percent of Regular Program Teachers 



Youth Adult Total 

Facility Facility (average) 



19 13 17 

0 2 1 

0 0 0 

7 12 9 

27 27 28 

4 7 5 

11 20 14 

10 9 10 

9 8 9 

0 0 0 

3 6 4 

37 50 42 

26 22 25 

3 0 2 

7 1 5 

36 23 32 

100% 100% 102% 
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Table 5-24. 



Factors Identified by Chapter 1 N or D Teachers as Most Likely to Obstruct 
Learning, by Type of Facility 



Percent of Chapter 1 Teacher 



Responding 



Factor 



Youth 
Facility 



Adult 
Facility 



Total 
(average) 



Institutional Characteristics: 

Poor administration 
Frequent class interruptions 
Overcrowded classes 
Understaffing 

Irregular class attendai^ce or attendance not 
required 

Insufficient time allotted for education/ 
frequent relocation of students 
Insufficient materials 

Subtotal 
Staff Characteristics: 

Poor organization for instruction 
Inadequate preparation time 

Subtotal 
Student Characteristics: 

Low self-esteem 
Poor reading skills 

Student behavior probleri.^/peer pressure 

Lack of trust and maturity 

History of school failure 

Existence of learning disabilities 

Diversity of learning needs 

Other 



Subtotal 
Total 



1 

8 
6 
3 

10 

2 
6 



36 



3 
3 



19 
1 

26 
3 
2 
4 

<1 
3 



58 



0 
0 
9 
5 

22 

0 
1 



37 



3 
1 



24 
2 

19 
5 
3 
4 
0 
2 



59 



1 

5 
7 

3 

14 

2 
4 



36 



3 
3 



21 
1 

24 
3 
2 
4 
0 
3 



58 



100% 



100% 



100% 
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In general, although institutional factors are not much perceived as a great source for 
promoting effective instruction, they are perceived as a great source for obstructing effective 
instruction. Ten percent of Chapter 1 teachers in youth facilities and 22 percent in adult facilities 
experienced the view ^hat irregular or nonmandatory attendance is the major factor obstructing 
learning that could be improved at the institutional level, particularly in adult facilities. 
Overcrowded Chapter 1 classrooms were reported in both youth and adult facilities. Chapter 1 
teachers in youth facilities indicated that learning is obstructed by frequent class interruptions and 
that there are insufficient materials of good quality. 

Only about 5 percent of the responses from Chapter 1 teachers cited teachers* own 
characteristics as factors obstructing learning in the classroom. Sources of perceived teacher 
ineffectiveness are poor organization for instruction and inadequate preparation time. 

Regular teachers also provided p^.fceptions of the factors that obstruct learning in 
their classrooms (Table 5-25). About half of the responses from regular teachers cited student 
characteristics as a factor impeding learning. Student behavior problems/peer pressure and low 
sdf-esteem are the most frequently cited obstructions. Among both regular and Chapter 1 
teachers, student behavior problems wen^ cited more often in youth facilities than in adult 
facilities. Forty-two percent ol the responses from regular teachers cited institutional 
characteristics as an obstruction to effective learning; in adult facilities, 50 percent of the responses 
dealt with such problems. The main institutional obstructions cited are overcrowded classes, 
insufficient materials of good quality, insufficient time allotted for education (especially within 
adult facilities), and frequent interruptions to classroom instruction. The 7 percent of responses 
citing staff characteristics as obstructions to effective learning specified teachers' poor organization 
for instruction and inadequate classroom preparation time as the main source of ineffectiveness. 

Summary 

On average, Chapter 1 N or D and regular program teachers have worked in their 
present facility for the past 7 years. Chapter 1 teachers have an average of 15 years of total 
teaching experience, including 6 years of teaching Chapter 1. Regular program teachers have a 
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Table 5-25. Factors Identified by Regular Program Teachers as Most Likely to Obstruct 
Learning, by Type of Facility 



Factors 



Percent of Regular Program Teachers 
Responding 



Youth 
Facility 



Adult 
Facility 



Total 
(average) 



Institutional Characteristics: 

Poor administration 
Frequent class interruptions 
Overcrowded classes 
Understaffing 

Irregular class attendance or attendance not 
required 

Insufficient time allotted foi education/ frequent 
relocation 3f students 
Insufficient materials 

Subtotal 

Staff Characteristics: 

Poor organization for instruction 
Inadequate preparation time 

Subtotal 

Student Characteristics: 

Low self-esteem 
Poor reading skills 

Student behavior problems/peer pressure 

Lack of trust and maturity 

History of school failure 

Existence of learning disabilities 

Diversity of learning needs 

Other 

Subtotal 
Total 



3 
6 
10 
1 

<1 

5 
8 

38 



4 
4 



15 
2 

23 
3 
3 
1 
4 
4 



54 



2 
5 
7 
4 



13 
8 



50 



0 

5 



100% 



19 

3 
16 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

44 

99% 



3 
6 
9 
2 



7 

8 



42 



3 
4 



16 
2 

21 
2 
3 
1 
3 
3 



51 



100% 
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similar total amount of experience. Chapter 1 teachers in adult institutions have about 1 year of 
additional Chapter 1 experience in correctional institutions and almost 3 years of prior teaching 
experience in noncorrectional settings. All teachers in participating facilities have experience and 
educational background comparable to those of the teaching force in public schools. A majority of 
both Chapter 1 and regular education teachers are satisfied with their current job; about 70 
percent indicating they would continue to work in their current facility. 

Virtually all teachers in participating facilities are full-time employees. Chapter 1 
teachers are slightly more likely to have at least a bachelor's degree and to be state certified than 
are regular education teachers. Seven percent of Chapter 1 teachers and 9 percent of regular 
education teachers are not certified in the areas they teach. On average, Chapter 1 teachers in 
youth facilities have received twice as much in-service training as teachers in adult facilities. 

More than half of all Chapter 1 teachers teach Chapter 1 reading, 40 percent teach 
mathematics, and 35 percent teach combined reading/language arts and mathematics classes. 
Nearly one-third of all Chapter 1 teachers provide instruction in social or life skills, including 57 
percent of those in adult facilities. Both Chapter 1 and regular instructors teach an average of five 
classes per day. 

Both Chapter 1 and regular education teachers spend about 37 hours per week on 
instructional duties. Within the classroom. Chapter 1 teachers spend about 70 percent of their 
time on academic interaction, compared with about 61 percent for regular program teachers. Both 
types of teachers report spending about half of their noninstructional time on behavior 
management. 

Approximately half of all teachers report that security measures do not pose 
particular problems for instruction. Among those teachers reporting such problems, the three 
most pervasive problems for both Chapter 1 and regular teachers are the need to lock up 
equipment, the lack of free movement between classrooms, and inadequate security. 

Although 80 percent of Chapter 1 teachers select materials based on student 
achievement level, only about half of regular education teachers base their selection on this 
criterion. Thirty percent of these teachers rely on grade level when selecting instructional 
materials. Although in general teachers perceive that instructional materials fit their students^ 
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ability levels, some reported problems in matching materials to students' age or degree of English- 
language proficiency. The materials used most frequently by both types of teachers are 
workbooks, practice sheets, and 

teacher-developed materials. Regular education teachers less often use life skills materials and 
computers. About half of all teachers indicated that the supply of some materials is inadequate; 
both groups of teachers gave top priority to computers. 

While a majority of both Chapter 1 N or D teachers and regular teachers use scores 
on diagnostic tests for instructional decision making, the Chapter 1 teachers more often use 
standardized tests in this way than regular teachers. Virtually all teachers use individualized 
instruction plans containing performance objectives for their students. Over three-fourths of 
Chapter 1 instruction and nearly 60 percent of regular instruction is provided in a totally 
individualized setting. 

In comparison with regular education teachers, Chapter 1 teachers more frequently 
reported that they employ a number of specific instructional methods thought to be effective, such 
as providing immediate feedback on student performance. While 77 percent of Chapter 1 teachers 
in youth facilities and 82 percent of Chapter 1 teachers in adult facilities almost always provide 
immediate feedback, just 27 and 51 percent of regular education teachers in these types of 
facilities, respectively, follow such a procedure. 

When Chapter 1 teachers were asked to identify three factors promoting effective 
learning, nearly half of the total number of responses referred to instructional techniques, such as 
small class size and a supportive classroom environment. Thirty percent of the responses were 
related to teachers' attitudinal and interpersonal characteristics, such as a positive attitude toward 
students, and 20 percent were associated with student characteristics such as a desire to learn. In 
adult facilities, regular teachers reported similar factors as contributing to effective instruction. In 
youth facilities regular education teachers were less likely to cite characteristics of their own 
instruction and more likely to cite student characteristics. 

Responses from both Chapter 1 and regular education teachers typically identified the 
obstacles to effective instruction as student characteristics, such as poor self-esteem and behavior 
problems. 
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Neither Chapter 1 nor regular program teachers meet with education program 
administrators monthly to discuss program plans, procedures, or needs. While teachers perceive 
that administrators support the Chapter 1 program, they reported some weaknesses in 
communicating clear goals and providing feedback to teachers. 
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6. ADMINISTRATION OF THE CHAPTER 1 N OR D PROGRAM 



Administration of the Chapter 1 N or D program involves the SEA, one or more 
SAAs in each state, and the participating facilities. The SEA receives an overall state allocation 
from the federal government and distributes these funds to one or more SAAs that submit 
applications to it. These applications, in turn, reflect applications from individual facilities to the 
SAA. An SAA may be a state corrections department, a human services agency, a specialized 
school district, a community college, or the SEA itself acting as the SAA. Juvenile facilities often 
report to one state agency, while adult facilities are primarily accountable to another. Finally, the 
coordinator of the Chapter 1 program for any single facility may also be responsible for statewide 
program coordination or other functions at the facility level. 

Administrative complexity introduced by the sheer number and diversity of involved 
organizations and individuals is exacerbated by factors specific to the institutional environment: 
(1) in many facilities education is not the first priority, if it is a priority at all; >^:.) virtually all 
inmates are educationally and economically disadvantaged; and (3) students are constantly 
entering and leaving the program many of them participating for only a few months at a time. 
These special circumstances of the Chapter 1 N or D program have profound effects on program 
administration. 

This chapter describes the resources used for program administration and the 
specific roles and responsibilities of SEAs, SAAs, and facility staff. It deals with the administrative 
functions of setting eligibility standards, reviewing and approving applications, allocating funds, 
monitoring and auditing the program, providing technical assistance, and evaluating the program. 
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In fiscal 1988 SEAs retained less than 1 percent of their total Chapter 1 N or D 
allocation for program administration, passing on virtually the entire grant amount, averaging 
$561,473, to SAAs. Seventy-six percent of SEAs used funding from the Chapter 1 set-aside for 
state administration to support administration of the N or D program, and 14 percent also used 
state education funds for this purpose. 

Although SAAs report that they allocate, on average, approximately four PTEs to the 
program, this figure probably exaggerates the agencies* administrative efforts, because a few states 
include facility-level staff as SAA personnel. A more accurate representation of SAA staff 
allocation to Chapter 1 N or D program administration is that, on average, SAA Chapter 1 
coordinators report spending 46 percent of their time on administration of the program. 

SAAs report spending 10 percent of their total Chapter 1 N or D allocation for 
administration. In addition, many SAAs also draw on other sources, such as SAA general funds 
(49 percent), state education funds (26 percent), and regular Chapter 1 funds (18 percent) to 
support administrative costs for the program. 

The assignment of administrative responsibility at the facility level depends on the 
structure of corrections education in the state. For example, several states have a single SAA staff 
person who is responsible for program coordination at all participating facilities under the agency^s 
jurisdiction. In other instances, the facility-level Chapter 1 N or D program coordinator is a staff 
member at the facility, often the principal or a teacher. Of those persons responsible for 
administration of the program ai the facility level, 77 percent hold another position at the facility. 
The figure is 87 percent at youth facilities. The positions most frequently held are principal, 
teacher (other than Chapter 1), educational supervisor or counselor, and Chapter 1 teacher (Table 
6-1). 

Chapter 1 coordinators at the facility level spend 14 percent, on average, of their time 
on the Chapter 1 N or D program. Overall, facilities report allocating no Chapter 1-funded PTEs 
to Chapter 1 N or D program administration; hence compensation for the administration function 
appears to come from sources other than the Chapter 1 N or D grant. When asked to 
identify all the persons to whom they report regarding the program, 70 percent of facility 
coordinators identified SAA officials, while many also named school principals (46 percent), 
facility superintendents (41 percent), and SEA officials (38 percent). The role of the SAA seems 



particularly critical to adult-institution coordinators, 81 percent of whom identified SAA officials 
(compared with 62 percent of the coordinators in youth facilities). Conversely, progr.im 
coordinators in youth facilities are more likely to report on the program to facility supervisors (57 
percent) than are the coordinators in adult institutions (15 percent). 

Table 6-1. Other Facility-Level Positions Currently Held by Chapter 1 N or D Coordinator's 
by Type of Facility 



Percent of Response" 



Position 


Youth Facility Adult Facility 
(n = 204) (n = 130) 


Total 
(n = 334) 


None 


13 


39 


23 


Chapter 1 teacher 


10 


23 


15 


Regular education teacher 


31 


10 


23 


Principal 


40 


13 


29 


Assistant principal 


9 


0 


5 


Educational supervisor or counselor 


13 


32 


20 


Program administrator 


19 


0 


12 



SOURCE: Chapter 1 coordinator interviews. 



8 Columns do not add to 100 percent because more than one other position may be held. 

So although administrative responsibilities var>' across and within states, generally the 
key administrative role is performed by SAA staff. On average, the coordinators in SAAs spend far 
more time on Chapter 1 N or D than do the coordinators in SEAs or facilities. Of the total 
funding allocation to S/vAs, 10 percent goes into N or D program administration. 

Administrative Operations 

Administration of the Chapter 1 N or D program encompasses three broad areas of 
decision making: (1) determining who receives services and allocating resources; (2) ensuring that 



funded programs comply with federal and state regulations; and (3) promoting and measuring 
program effectiveness. 

Who Receives Services. Deciding how to distribute Chapter 1 N or D resources 
within a state necessitates establishing standards for student eligibility to receive services, 
completing and processing applications for funding, and allocating available funds to institutions. 
Typically, individual facilities determine the number of eligible students and their needs and apply 
to the SAA for Chapter 1 N or D funds. The SAA incorporates information from all facilities in 
its jurisdiction and applies to the SEA. The SAA receives funding from the SEA and then 
allocates these monies to participating facilities in accordance with factors it considers paramount. 

Student eligibility standards. The minimum requirements for student eligibility to 
receive Chapter 1 services are those prescribed by federal regulation: the student must be under 
21 years old, have no high school diploma, and participate in at least 10 hours per week of regular 
education instruction. The SEA, the SAA, or the facility itself sometimes impose an additional 
criterion for eligibility, based on student achievement. The achievement threshold for eligibility is 
either a number of years below grade level or a score below a certain percentile on a standardized 
test; the specific grade level and percentile thresholds vary widely across states and institutions. 

SEAs and SAAs seldom add achievement criteria to the federal minimum standard. 
Only 5 SEAs report having articulated an achievement-based criterion for eligibility, whereas 18, 
or about one-fourth, of SAAs have imposed such a standard. The majority of SAAs simply adopt 
the SEA standard for eligibility. 

The main issue raised by study respondents in the area of eligibility is a desire for 
more flexibility in regulations, particularly with respect to the federall/ prescribed age limit of 21 
years or under. Easing the age requirement on eligibility was the recommendation for program 
improvement offered most frequently by the SAA staff. This issue is particularly important in 
adult institutions, where it was the most frequent recommendation from facility survey 
respondents as well as from the Chapter 1 coordinators interviewed 

Application review and approval. State applicant agencies typically apply to the SEA 
for Chapter 1 N or D funding annually. In seven states a formal application is required only every 
3 years, with updates in the off years. Similarly, most SAAs receive annual applications from 
facilities, although 13 SAAs reported that no application was required from facilities. 
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The content of SAA applications is fairly uniform across states, with project 
descriptions, budget information, facility descriptions, and needs assessment data nearly always 
included. In most states, student selection procedures, maintenance of effort data, and evaluation 
data also are part of the application. 

In all but four states SAAs are required to provide assurances to the SEA regarding 
evaluation, needs assessment, and maintenance of effort, with most SAAs requiring similar 
assurances from facilities. Assurances are far less likely to be included in the areas of 
comparability and sustained gains. 

Funds allocation. SAAs allocate program funds to facilities on the basis of factors 
that include the number of eligible residents, the type of education program within the facility, and 
facility requests in applications. Table 6-2 lists the most important methods of funds allocation 
from the perspective of SAA staff, It shows that slightly fewer than one-third of all SAAs base 
their decisions about funds allocation primarily on factors other than the number of eligible 
students. Underscoring an important difference in program administration between the basic 
grants Chapter 1 program and the Chapter 1 N or D program, SAAs must consider whether there 
is an appropriate education program for Chapter 1 to supplement. Nine of the 10 SAAs rating this 
factor as the most important in allocation decisions have jurisdictions that include juvenile 
facilities. 

Table 6-2. Most Important Method of Funds Allocation, by SAAs 

SAAs Responding 

Method Used 

Number of eligible residents 

Type of education program operating within facilities 
Facility request in application 
Needs assessment 
Number of staff 
Evenly among in.stitutions 

Number of students to be served 
Total 

SOURCE; Mail Survey of SAAs. 
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50 


68 


10 


14 


6 


8 


3 


4 


3 


4 


1 


1 


_L 


J, 


74 


100% 
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Another difference between the basic grants Chapter 1 program and the Chapter 1 N 
or D program is that many facilities choose not to participate* More than half of responding SAAs 
(54 percent) have facilities under their jurisdiction with at least 10 eligible residents that do not 
participate in the Chapter 1 program, as a result of a decision by either the SAA or the facility 
staff. Table 6-3 summarizes the reasons for nonparticipation. 

Like local education agencies, SAAs must base allocation decisions in part on the size 
of their budget and on the availability of other compensatory service funding. It is clear from these 
data that a fundamental reason more facilities do not participate in the Chapter 1 N or D program 
is a scarcity of resources. Other reasons why some facilities do not participate are perhaps more 
peculiar to the corrections environment, particularly student turnover and the lack of an 
educational program altogether. 

Finally, one-fifth of all SAAs with nonparticipating facilities report that facilities do 
not participate because of application or evaluation requirements. This finding suggests a 
perception that the potential benefit represented by Chapter 1 N or D funding is less than 
commensurate with the program's administrative burden. This perception is no doubt made easier 
where other compensatory funding that carries relatively less burden is available. 

Table 6-3. Reasons Facilities With Eligible Residents Do Not Participate in the Chapter 1 N 
or D Program 

SAAs Responding 



n^ 

Not enough funding 18 45 

Short-term facility 14 35 

Application/evaluation requirements 8 20 

Not enough students 7 18 

No educational program 4 IC 

State provides otlier compensatory education funding 4 10 



SOURCE: MailSurvey of SAAs. 

® Any SAA may have selected more than one response. 
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Program Ccmpliance. Once programs are funded, the administrative function 
becomes one of ensuring compliance with federal and state regulations and promoting program 
improvement. Program compliance is ensured mainly through fiscal audits and program 
monitoring. 

Three-fourths of the states aud't the facilities once a year; the remaining states audit 
facilities in alternate years. A number of different agencies including SEAs, SAAs, state audit 
agencies, and independent contractors - conduct facility audits. State audit agencies perform this 
function in about three-fourths of the states, SEAs audit facilities in 13 states, and SAAs in 12. 

Both SEAs and SAAs play a much greater role in monitoring than auditing. Virtually 
every SEA reported monitoring facility programs, and 54 SAAs 72 percent - were reported to 
conduct on-site monitoring of facility Chapter 1 programs. 

Although less universal, SAA monitoring is far more frequent among those agencies 
that do perform this oversight role, as shown in Table 6-4. Only 10 percent of all facilities were 
reported to have been monitored more than once a year by SEAs, while 67 percent of all facilities 
with Chapter 1 programs were monitored at least twice by the SAA. Fac/iity Chapter 1 
coordinators confirm that SAAs monitor their programs more often thai. SEAs. 

Table 6-4. Average Percent of Facilities Monitored On Site by SEA and SAA 

Average Percent of Facilities* 



SEA(n = 48) SAA(n = 52) 



Not monitored on site 


5 


1 


Less than once a year 


31 


4 


Once a year 


55 


29 


Twice a year 


6 


17 


Three times a year 


2 


18 


More than three times a year 


_J 




Total 


101% 


101% 



SOURCE: Mail Surveys of SEAs and SAAs. 



* Columns do not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 



The program areas most frequently reported by state agencies include: size, scope, 
and quality; application of eligibility criteria; needs assessment; and evaluation. SAAs said they 
are somewhat more likely to examine program improvement (83 percent of SAAs, compared with 
65 percent of SEAs) and maintenance of effort (70 percent of SAAs; 63 percent of SEAs). Less 
frequent issues of concern during on-site monitoring include comparability and sustained gains. 

Technical Assistance and Evaluation. According to the 47 SEAs that reported having 
an agreement with a regional Chapter 1 Technical Assistance Center (TAC), the agreements 
include assistance to state agency staff more often than to facility staff. Whereas 34 SEAs (74 
percent) reported TAC assistance to agency staff as part of the agreement, 28 (60 percent) 
indicated that the TAC provides assistance to facility-level staff. 

SAA staff report less frequent assistance from TACs. Forty-seven percent indicated 
that the TAC provides service to agency staff, and 30 percent responded that the TAC assists the 
facilities under their jurisdiction. Adult facilities are less likely to receive TAC assistance, with just 
19 percent of the SAAs with adult facilities included under their jurisdiction reporting facility-level 
help from TACs, compared with 42 percent of SAAs responsible for juvenile or neglected facilities 
only. Facilities are more likely to receive technical assistance directly from SEAs and SAAs. 

SEAs and SAAs provided more technical assistance to facilities in completing 
required reports than in any other area. As indicated in Table 6-5, 86 percent of SEAs and 68 
percent of SAAs helped facilities complete the reporting requirements for the Chapter 1 N or D 
program. This finding is supported by the 30 percent of SAA staff who identified recordkeeping 
as one of the most important problems in administering the Chapter 1 N or D program (second 
only to evaluation), and by SEA staff whose most frequent recommendation for program 
improvement was to ease recordkeeping requirements. 

The next most frequent areas of technical assistance are program improvement and 
evaluation issues. Although not without difficulty in regular public schools, student and program 
evaluation are markedly more complicated in the correctional environment, as we discuss next. 

Federal regulations require that Chapter 1 programs for neglected and delinquent 
children be "evaluated annually to determine their impact on the ability of such children to 
maintain and improve educational achievement, to maintain school credit in compliance with state 
requirements, and to make the transition to a regular program or special education prograni 
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operated by a local education agency" (P.L. 100-297, sec. 1212(d)). Table 6-6 indicates the 
frequency and content of Chapter 1 N or D program evaluations submitted by SAAs to SEAs, and 
by facilities to SAAs. As the table shows, not all SEAs require annual evaluations from SAAs. 



Table 6-5. Technical Assistance Provided by SEAs and SAAs to Facilities 





SEAs (n=51) 


SAAs (n= 


= 75) 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Completing required reports 


44 


86 


51 


68 


Improving Chapter 1 N or D projects 


39 


76 


51 


68 


Setting up evaluation procedures 


33 


65 


43 


57 


Testing issues 


33 


65 


47 


63 


Analyzing program evaluation results 


28 


55 


44 


59 


Selecting program participants 


26 


51 


46 


61 


Assisting in instructional areas 


24 


47 


49 


65 


Designing needs assessment 


20 


39 


43 


57 


Setting up sustained effects procedures 


19 


37 


16 


21 



SOURCES: Mail Surveys of SEAs and SAAs. 



A majority of facilities and SAAs report student achievement scores, yet well below 
half of these organizations report sustained gains or other participant outcome information to 
fulfill the stated purposes of the annual evaluation. Of course, the realities of the corrections 
environment, particularly student turnover, preclude most facilities from systematic collection of 
participant outcome data that might enable sound analyses of program impact. Moreover, as we 
have discussed, achievement scores are of dubious validity as a barometer of student progress or 
program effects. 



Table 6-6. Frequency and Content of Chapter 1 N or D Program Evaluations 





SEAs Responding 


SAAs Responding 




Q 


% 


n 


% 


Frequency of Chapter 1 N or D program 
cvaiuauon 










Annually 
every z years 
Every 3 years 
Other 

i Uioi 


47 
1 
2 

_1 
51 


92 
2 

A 

4 

2 

100% 


69 
1 

2 

75 


92 
1 

4 

1UU%) 


iniormaiion rci^uircu in piugictiu 
evaluations 










unQupiicai.CQ count oi v^ndpicr i 
students 


47 


92% 


65 


o7% 


iNUiiiDer OI ^ndpiwr i oiuucnio vy 
subject 


45 


90 


Do 


/o 


/AdllCVCIllClll dvUlCo 


42 


oi 
o2 






Prr^crraiYi Hf'c/^rintinn ^nnurJi ner 

JTlLFWldlll UVCMt/l Il^ili/ll yilWUA.O J[^^& 

week, etc.) 


41 


80 


60 


80 


Number of eligible students under 
Ff^dpral fill i del ines 


35 


67 


61 


81 


Number of eligible students under 
state guidelines 


32 


63 


46 


61 


Program description (narrative) 


24 


47 


56 


75 


Sustained gain information 


12 


24 


26 


35 


Other participant outcomes 


4 


8 


4 


5 



SOURCES: Mail Surveys of SEAs and SAAs. 

We asked Chapter 1 coordinators to identify improvements made as a result of 
annual program evaluations. More than one-third of the respondents indicated that no 
improvements had been made. Table 6-7 summarizes the types of specific improvements noted by 
the remaining 64 percent of Chapter 1 coordinators who could list specific improvements. Overall, 
new or improved instructional materials and new progiams were improvements emanating most 
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often from program evaluation data. In adult institutions, the improvement reported most 
frequently was recordkeeping. 



Table 6-7. Improvements Made as a Result of the Annual Evaluation, by Type of Facility 





Percent of Coordinators Responding^ 


Improvement 


Youth 

Facility 

(11=122) 


Adult 
Facilitv 
(n=78) 


Total 
(average) 
(n=200) 


Improved instructional materials/new materials 


36 


24 


32 


Developed new program 


30 


27 


29 


Improved recordkeeping 


14 


32 


21 


Served more students 


20 


4 


14 


Improved student assessment 


15 


12 


14 


Improved use of Chapter 1 staff 


10 


0 


6 


Improved coordination with other education programs 


0 


4 


2 



SOURCE: Chapter 1 Coordinator Interviews. 



^ Columns do not add to 100 percent because more than one response was appropriate. 

Asked whether they believed the annual evaluation to be a useful measurement of the 
success of the Chapter 1 program at their facility, 59 percent of coordinators responded that it was 
not. We asked Chapter 1 coordinators who have the perception that the annual evaluation is not a 
useful measurement of program impact to indicate their reasons for holding such a view. In adult 
facilities the reasons most frequently cited are student turnover, unrealistic federal guidelines, and 
the fact that few students actually take tests, ilie reasons reported most frequently by Chapter 1 
coordinators for youth facilities included a need for bimonthly tests, the difficulty of improving 
student achievement generally, and a belief that pre- and post-testing are simply not valid. So 
while specific responses differ in broad terms by time of facility, it is clear that the centra' problem 
with program evaluation requirements across all Chapter 1 N or D facilities, as p .eived by 
program coordinators, is a lack of fit between existing requirements and the special nature of the 
institutionali2ed student population (e.g., short-term, nonroutinized involvement). 
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Summary of Program Administration 



Administration of the Chapter 1 N or D program is complicated by the diversity of 
organizational structures and associated missions of the involved parties. SEAs, more concerned 
with the basic Chapter 1 program, allocate few resources to the N or D program. The primary 
SEA role is to act as a funding conduit between the federal government and SAAs, and the 
functions it performs are those associated with such a role: application review and approval and 
relatively infrequent on-site technical assistance and program monitoring. 

Facility-level staff, responsible for day-to-day program administration, typically hold 
other positions at the facility and, like SEA staff, devote little time to the Chapter 1 N or D 
program. The primary function of program coordinators at the facility level is to implement the 
policies dictated by the SAA. 

State applicant agencies serve the key administrative role in the program, with 
responsibility for developing programs, allocating funds to institutions, conducting regular on-site 
monitoring, providing technical assistance, and generally overseeing program operations. Yet, 
although SAA program coordinators spend over twice as much of their time on program 
administration as do their SEA or facility counterparts do, they frequently have other, more 
fundamental responsibilities, either in education or corrections. On average, they allocate less 
than half their time to the program. 

Within this diverse and overlapping administrative structure, where it is rare that any 
single person's time is devoted exclusively, or even primarily, to the Chapter 1 N or D program, 
operates a program with a voluminous regulatory structure that was established and has evolved 
primarily in noncorrectional environments. The result is a perceived lack of balance between the 
potential impact represented by Chapter 1 resources and the administrative burden inherited by 
the recipients of these resources-the burden resulting from the requirements themselves and from 
the inappropriateness of many of these requirements in the particular environment in which the 
Chapter 1 N or D program operates. 

Table 6-8, which presents the most important problems in administering the Chapter 
1 program, as identified by SEA and SAA staff, underscores this lack of balance. For SEAs the 
single biggest problem is the lack of congruence between Chapter 1 N or D and the basic grants 
Chapter 1 program and the lack of coordination between themselves, SAAs, and facilities. For 
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SAAs, evaluation issues, recordkeeping, and student turnover are the largest problems. 
Implications of these and other study findings are discussed in the next chapter. 



Table 6-8, Most Important Problems in Administering the Chapter 1 N or D Program 





Number of 
SEAs 


Percent of 
SAAs 


Percent of 

Facilities 

(n=323) 


Lack of congruence between Chapter 1 N or D 
and basic grants Chapter 1 


44 


14 




LacK of interagencv coordination 


17 


10 


0 


Lack of congruence with regular programs 


0 


5 


26 


omaii projecis, geograpnic ciispersion oi eiiginie 
students 




7 


6 


Recordkeeping, paperwork 


15 


30 


17 


Student turnover 


12 


19 


21 


Student eligibility and selection 


10 


3 


3 


Ensuring supplement not supplant 


7 


4 


11 


Education regulations unclear 


7 


10 


7 


Low priority on education 


7 


16 


4 


Inadequate funding 


5 


19 


24 


Staff hiring 


5 


3 


11 


Age limits on eligibles 


5 


10 


6 


Facility staff ignorance of regulations 


2 


0 


12 


Securing appropriate materials 


2 


0 


10 


Evaluation issues 


0 


32 


14 


Fiscal management 


0 


16 


3 


Staff training 


0 


7 


7 



SOURCES: Mail Surveys of SEAs, SAAs, and facilities. 
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7. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 



Chapter 1-eligible youth in state-operated correctional institutions are predominantly 
male and likely to have come from broken homes. At the time of commitment, these youth are 
typically unemployed and have, on average, completed 8 years of formal schooling. A majority of 
these youth have had some prior involvement with the criminal justice system. 

Approximately half of the eligible population in participating facilities participates in 
the Chapter 1 N or D program. One of the purposes of the descriptive study was to identify key 
differences between the characteristics of Chapter 1 N or D participants and eligible non- 
participants - and then to describe how the Chapter 1 N or D program differed from the regular 
education program. We have found that significant differences among incarcerated youth, and in 
the educational services they receive, are associated much more strongly with type of institution 
than with participation in the Chapter 1 N or D program. In other words. Chapter 1 students in 
youth facilities resemble eligible but nonparticipating students in youth facilities more closely than 
they resemble Chapter 1 students in adult facilities. 

Chapter 1 N or D participants in facilities for delinquent youth - the majority of N or 
D program participants - are generally younger than participants in adult facilities, more likely to 
have been in school at the time of commitment, and more likely to plan to return to school after 
release. Chapter 1 N or D students in adult institutions are more likely to have worked at some 
point prior to commitment. Adult facility students are also more likely to plan not to return to 
school or to return to a vocational, technical, or business school than are Chapter 1 N or D 
students in youth facilities, more than half of whom plan to return to high school. 

The disadvantaged backgrounds of most students eligible for Chapter 1 N or D 
present a formidable challenge to educators who work in an environment where education is, by 
definition, not paramount. The attention accorded to education in institutions is strained further 
by the overcrowded conditions that plague many state-operated institutions; overcrowding draws 
resources av^ay from education to fulfill the primary purposes of confinement and security. 
Overall, education expenditures represent about 8 percent of the total facility budget--15 percent 
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resources away from education to fulfill the primary purposes of confinement and security. 
Overall, education expenditures represent about 8 percent of the total facility budget-lS percent 
in youth facilities and 5 percent in adult institutions. 



Although the priority given to education is an important issue in all institutions, it is 
less of a concern in ynuth facilities, where participation in education is typicaUy mandatory for aU 
residents. Whereas 87 percent of all youth facility residents are engaged in an education program, 
only one-third of those in adult facilities patticipate in education. Organizationally, the typical 
youth facility tends to resemble a campus or an educationally oriented organization much more 
than does the typical adult institution. 

Given the students' background and the challenges they wUl face after release, the 
goals of education programs in institutions, regardless of type, tend to be more broadly stated than 
those of public schools. Their goals are more often pragmatic, such as GED and vocational 
preparation in addition to basic skills improvement. Because the students in youth facilities are 
younger and more likely to reenter the public schools, education programs there also tend to focus 
on improving student attitudes toward learning and themselves. In adult institutions vocational 
programs are the most heavily attended, while high school classes and basic skills instruction 
attract the most students in youth facilities. Chapter 1 teachers at'both types of facUities, however, 
perceive student attitude to be critical to individual success; 93 percent of these teachers identify 
improving the student's self-concept as a learner as particularly important. 

Regardless of focus, the crucial factor in the success of an education program in a 
correctional institution, as evidenced by the recommendations offered by school principals for its 
improvement, is the priority assigned to the education function. Principals want more dedication 
on the part of the facility staff and a larger share of resources for education. The 
recommendations provided, in order of frequency, include more funding, greater teacher and 
administrator commitment, more programs, more classroom space, and more computers. 
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Within the correctional environment, facility coordinators perceive the role of the 
Chapter 1 program to be essentially the same as in the public school system--to provide 
supplemental instruction to low achieving students. Although Chapter 1 N or D funds support a 
wide range of academic and other services, the three most widely available Chapter 1 classes are 
reading, mathematics, and language arts. Half of all Chapter 1 teachers provide instruction in 
Chapter 1 reading and 40 percent in Chapter 1 math. On average. Chapter 1 N or D reading and 
math participants attend these classes for 5 hours per week, 45 weeks per yean 

Other programs supported by Chapter 1 N or D funds include study skills courses, 
counseling, and life skills instruction. Nearly one-third of all Chapter 1 teachers provide 
instruction in social and life skills. Transitional services are supported by Chapter 1 N or D in 11 
percent of participating facilities. 

The supplemental function of Chapter 1 N or D is particularly manifest in the areas of 
classroom aides, computers and computer-related instruction, and in-service training of 
instructional staff. The proportion of Chapter 1 N or D funds used to support each of these 
education resources is markedly higher than the proportion of other edujation funding. On 
average. Chapter 1 N or D provides about 10 percent of a facility's education budget and about 12 
percent of its education staff. The proportion of total education funding and staffing represented 
by Chapter 1 N or D is about twice as high in youth facilities as in adult facilities, consistent with 
the higher level of participation at youth facilities. Fifty-three percent of all regular education 
students receive Chapter 1 N or D services in juvenile facilities, compared with just 10 percent of 
those in adult institutions. 

By any measure, the Chapter 1 N or D program is concentrated in facilities for 
delinquent youth. Such facilities are more likely to operate a Chapter 1 program, and, on a given 
day, they house 60 percent of the eligible population and 67 percent of all Chapter 1 N or D 
students. Also, the average size of the Chapter 1 program in youth facilities is nearly double that 
found in adult facilities. Finally, Chapter 1 programs in youth facilities serve 59 percent of eligible 
students, whereas those in adult institutions serve only 36 percent. 

According to facility coordinators in youth facilities, more eligible students would 
receive services if more funding and more classroom space were available. In adult facilities, the 
primary reasons cited for the relatively low level of participation among eligible students are 
factors related to the students themselves, such as an unwillingness to participate and behavioral 
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problems that preclude participation. Schedule conflicts with work activities were also cited by a 
majority of Chapter 1 N or D program coordinators at adult facilities as a reason why more eligible 
students do not receive their program services. 

In adult facilities, the amount of resources contributed by Chapter 1 N or D is, on 
average, just enough to compensate a single teacher. A majority of Chapter 1 teachers in adult 
facilities are responsible for providing all the students' academic as well as Chapter 1 instruction. 
The result in such facilities is that Chapter 1 N or D is difficult to distinguish as a separate 
program entity in the school or classroom, retaining its distinctiveness largely as a funding source 
and as an administrative concern. 

Chapter 1 teachers in participating facilities are nearly always full-time staff, and 
virtually all are state certified. These teachers have an average of 15 years of teaching experience - 
- 6 years of Chapter 1 instruction and 7 years of instruction at their present facility. Seventy 
percent of these teachers, if given a choice of settings in which to teach, would continue to work m 
their present facility. 

On average. Chapter 1 N or D teachers and regular teachers have five classes per day. 
Nearly 70 percent of Chapter 1 teacher time is devoted to classroom instruction, of which 70 
percent is devoted to academic interaction. Workbooks are the most frequently used materials in 
the Chapter 1 classroom, and computers are perceived to be the greatest need. 

Administration of the Chapter 1 N or D program is complicated by the number and 
diversity of responsible agencies and by the fact that most persons with administrative 
responsibility for the Chapter 1 N or D program have other, equally or more pressing concerns. 
On average, SEA Chapter 1 N or D coordinators allocate just 19 percent of their time to the 
program, facility-level coordinators 14 percent, and SAA Chapter 1 N or D coordinators 46 
percent. 

SEAs act primarily as flow-through agencies for funding between the federal 
government and SAAs, having responsibility for application review and approval and carrying out 
relatively less frequent monitoring and technical assistance at the facilities than do SAAs. Facility 
Chapter 1 N or D coordinators, who typically hold other facility-level positions, are responsible for 
implementing SAA policy at the facility. SAAs are the primary administrative agent for the 
program and are responsible for developing programs, allocating funds to institutions, conducting 
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regular cn-site monitoring, providing technical assistance, and generally overseeing program 
operations. 

Complexity in the administration of the Chapter 1 N or D program derives not only 
from the diversity of involved organizations and the secondary priority often accorded to the 
program by the responsible individuals, but also from the nature of the corrections enviroriient 
itself. Characteristics of the corrections environment, such as the small number of eligible students 
and high student turnover, render certain administrative requirements more difficult to fulfill than 
in the public school system. 

Some 53 percent of all SAAs report that some facilities do not operate a Chapter 1 N 
or D program. The most frequent reasons that they report for nonparticipation among facilities 
housing at least 10 eligible students are not enough funding, short-term facility, 
application/evaluation requirements, and not enough students. Thus some facilities do not 
participate because of administrative features of the Chapter 1 N or D program, such as the 
amount of available funds and the administrative burden associated with participation; and some 
do not participate because of their own characteristics, such as the length of time students will be 
in the facility (affecting the potential for student benefit) and the number of eligible students. 

Requirements regarding Chapter 1 N or D program evaluation appear to be a 
particularly problematic aspect of program administration. Fifty-nine percent of facility 
coordinators report that annual program evaluations are not a useful measure of program success. 
The most frequent reason provided by those holding this view is that federal evaluation guidelines 
are not realistic in the corrections environment. Other reasons cited provide more specific 
examples of the problems in corrections education, including student turnover, the fact that few 
students take tests, and the belief that pre- and post-testing in the corrections environment is 
simply not valid. 

Finally, a summary of the biggest problems in the administration and implementation 
of the Chapter 1 N or D program, as identified by the* administrative agents of the program, 
reflects a widespread perception that current adminis^iative structures and requirements do not fit 
well in the corrections environment and are unduly burdensome. For SEA program coordinators^ 
the biggest problems in administering the program are ihe lack of congruence among Chapter 1 N 
or D and the basic grants Chapter 1 program and the lack of coordination among themselves, 
SAAs, and facilities. For SAAs, evaluation issues, recordkeeping, and inadequate funding are the 
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largest problems. For facility education program administrators, lack of congruence with the 
regular education program, inadequate funding, and student turnover are the most important 
problems in administet ing the program. 

In sum, although it is clear that the Chapter 1 N or D program provides valuable 
resources to help a population in dire need of compeni-iatory services, its current operational 
status, as perceived by practitioners, is somewhat problematic. Among the most significant 
perceived problems are the complexity of the administrative structures and requirements, the 
inadequacy of current funding levels, and the low proportion of eligible students served in adult 
facilities. 

With respect to the issue of administrative structures for corrections education, 
researchers have proposed the use of a school district model, now in place in nine states, because it 
offers improved autonomy, control, and status to the education function in state adult correctional 
systems (Coffey, 1986). As these same researchers point out, however, the effectiveness of this 
model has yet to be fully documented. In any event, implementation of this, or any other state- 
level administrative model, is beyond the purview of the Education Department. 

On the issue of administrative burden, the recent renewed interest in schoolwide 
Chapter 1 projects in the public schools may hold some relevance for the Chapter 1 N or D 
program. Conceptually, the reasoning behind this renewed interest as expressed in congressional 
rep(ji tS""to eliminate unnecessary administrative burden and paperwork and overly prescriptive 
regulations"-- is at least as applicable to youth institutions as to public schools. Given that the vast 
majority of institutionalized youths are both economically and educationally disadvantaged, a more 
general form of compensatory education aid seems appropriate. Of course, in light of the special 
circumstances of the Chapter 1 N or D program, measures of accountability different from those 
proposed for schools may need to be developed. 

With respect to the issue of funding, the ideal, from the practitioner perspective, 
would be to increase the total amount appropriated to the Chapter 1 N or D program. In light of 
the current federal budget situation and the fact that the Chapter 1 N or D program has been 
level-funded for the past 6 years, significant increases seem unlikely. Hence, the issue becomes 
one of allocation of relatively static resources. 
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Because the most frequently reported reasons for nonparticipation among elipihie 
students in adult institutions are student refusal and inappropriate student behavior, providing 
additional Chapter 1 N or D resources to such facilities might appear to be less than prudent from 
a federal poiicy perspective. From a facility perspective, however, the issue is not why more 
eligible students are not served, but rather, why more students are not eligible. 

In adult facilities, which house about one-third of the eligible population and one-* 
quarter of those served, expansion rests on either raising the age limit for eligibility or making 
participation less subject to the discretion of those currently eligible. Although raising the age 
limit on eligibility - the most frequent recommendation offered for program improvement by 
Chapter 1 N or D coordinators at adult institutions is logical from the perspective of those 
educators, such action is inconsistent with the fundamental purpose of Chapter 1-to assist 
children-and is not the sort of change Congress is likely to embrace. And again^ mandating 
participation in Chapter 1 N or D by adults is not an option available to the federal government. 

Currently, the program is concentrated primarily in facilities for delinquent youth, 
and expansion of the program to serve more students in such facilities depends largely on the 
availability of more funds. Increased funding is the most frequent recommendation offered by 
program coordinators at youth facilities. To accommodate this recommendation, assuming level 
funding continues, the Chapter 1 N or D program would have to concentrate a greater portion of 
available resources on youth facilities, that is, where education is largely mandatory, nearly 
everyone is under 21 years of age, and a majority of students plan to return to schools. The data 
indicate that although the need for compensatory services may well be as great in adult institutions 
as in youth facilities, if not greater. Chapter 1, as a highly targeted and regulated program, may not 
be the most appropriate vehicle for delivering such services. Nevertheless, although fewer students 
are served in adult facilities. Chapter 1 N or D provides a relatively greater contribution to the 
overall education of those who are served, at least as measured by the amount of resources 
expended per student. 
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APPENDIX A 



Procedures for the Descriptive Study and Baseline Longitudinal Study Components of the Study 

of Chapter 1 Neglected or Delinquent Programs 

Introduction and Overview 

The Study of Chapter 1 Neglected or Delinquent Programs was conducted by Westat, 
Inc.; Policy Studies Associates, Inc.; and Research & Training Associates. State education 
agencies (SEAs) and state applicant agencies (SAAs) in the 50 states and District of Columbia 
were all included in the study. A sample of 120 facilities receiving Chapter 1 N or D funds as of 
autumn 1988 was drawn, as well as samples of Chapter 1 administrators, teachers, regular 
education program teachers. Chapter 1 N or D participating students, and eligible nonparticipating 
students at a subsample of 40 facilities. 

Questionnaires were mailed to SEAs and SAAs in November 1988 and to sampled 
facilities in January 1989. The final responses were received in July 1989, although most agencies 
had responded by April. Site visits were conducted from March through May 1989 to 38 of 40 
subsampled facilities found to be eligible 

Following data collection, each questionnaire was reviewed and coded, and the data 
were entered into a computer file. All responses were checked for appropriate range and internal 
consistency. The nine descriptive study data files were edited and formatted for data analysis over 
a 4-month period from April through July. 

Sampling weights were calculated for the data files derived from samples and 
appended to the data files for analysis. This process is discussed in the next section of this 
appendix. Data analysis consisted of frequency distributions and cross-tabulations, means, and 
medians. Data were presented for the all state education agencies, all state applicant agencies, for 
the overall population of state-operated facilities participating in Chapter 1 N or D and for 
facilities operated by states' adult and juvenile justice systems, for staff in all types of facilities and 
in the two categories of facilities, for Chapter 1 students overall and in the two types of facilities, 
and for eligible non-participants overall and in the two types of facilities. Preliminary tabulations 
with no analytic text were produced in June and July 1989. 
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Sampling Frame and Facilities 

The sampling frame on facilities was compiled from verified listings of facilities 
receiving Chapter 1 Neglected or Delinquent (N or D) funds provided by state Chapter 1 
directors. Letters requesting updated listings and updated information were mailed to 50 states 
and District of Columbia in August 1988. In addition to name and location of each facility, state 
directors were asked to provide information on the number of Chapter 1 participants receiving 
services on or about May 15, 1988; the number of residents in each facility on that date; the 
facility's average length of stay; and the type of facility -- adult correctional facility, a facility for 
juvenile delinquents, or for neglected youth. The final updated information was received in 
December 1988. Information from the updated lists was entered in a database and the database 
reviewed and edited against source documents for accuracy. State personnel were called for 
additional information or clarification where information appeared to not adhere to the study 
definitions. The complete frame of state-operated facilities receiving Chapter 1 N or D funds 
contained 437 institutions. 

Selection of the Samples 

Sample of 120 Facilities. The sample of 120 state-operated facilities with Chapter 1 N 
or D programs was drawn from a population file compiled from the updated lists of facilities 
provided by state Chapter 1 directors. States were instructed to include facilities operated directly 
by the state and to include programs offered to students at correctional, delinquent, or neglected 
facilities operated by the state. Facilities with multiple campuses were to be listed according to the 
unit or units operating the Chapter 1 program. Programs reported to have fewer than 11 
participants and programs serving neglected youth were excluded from the facility-level portion of 
the study and were ineligible for selection. 

The variables listed below were identified as important for control of the sample and 
were used for sorting. Table A-1 gives frequencies of these variables after cleaning. 
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■ Region as defined by the Census Bureau. 

■ Average length of stay; two categories were used: (1) less than 6 months and 
(2) everything else. 

■ Size of facility (using the average daily population of the correctional facility); 
two categories were used: (1) 230 or fewer an-^ (2) everything else. 

■ Type of facility: juvenile or adult. 

In addition, a measure of size was assigned t( ;very institution as the square root of 
the number of Chapter 1 participants. Seven institutions had such large numbers of participants 
that they were selected with certainty. The remaining 360 institutions were sorted by type of 
facility, the two categories of facility size, the two categories of average length of stay, region, and 
number of Chapter 1 participants. A systematic probability sample of 120 institutions was selected 
with the indicated measure of size and sort. The sample consisted of 49 adult facilities and 71 
juvenile facilities. 

Subsample and 40 Facilities. Of the 120, a subsample of 40 institutions was selected 
for site visits. Two of the 120 were selected with certainty for the sample of 40 because they were 
reported to have large number of Chapter 1 students. Both were adult facilities. The remaining 15 
adult facilities and 23 juvenile facilities were selected with qui-probability systematic selection 
within each type of facility using the same sort as was used to select the sample of 120. 

Anticipating that not every subsampled facility would participate, a "ghost" or 
substitute unit was selexited for each of the 38 facilities that had not been selected with certainty. 
This unit was either the immediately preceding institution in the sort or the immediately following. 
Substitutes were alternately selected from the two possible positions so that they would not be 
systematically smaller than (or larger than) the principal sampled units. Substitution was not 
preferred, but provided as a fall-back option. Two substitutions were made. They consisted of 
#308 for #208 and #330 for #230. 
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Table A-1. Frequencies on Stratifying Variables 



Census Region 






Region Frequency 


Percent 




L Northeast 


99 


27.0 


2, Midwest 


/V 


01 ^ 


3. South 


113 


30.8 


West 


/O 


on 7 


Length-of-Stay Class 






LOS 


Frequency 


Percent 


1, Less than 6 months 


80 


2L8 


All otners 


lot 


7Q O 


Type of Facility 








Frequency 


Percent 


A AHiilr 


i*tu 




L Juvenile 


221 


60.2 


Size of Facility 








Frequency 


Percent 


L 230 or less Automated 






Data Processing 


212 


57.3 


2. All others 


155 


42.2 



Teachers Within the 40 Facilities. Each facility was requested to provide the names 
of all teachers teaching Chapter 1 N or D at the time of the site visit and a" regular education 
program teachers who did not have Chapter 1 teacher assignments but did teach Chapter 1 
students or students who were eligible for Chapter 1. Site visitors were provided written 
instructions, sampling worksheets, and randomly assigned start numbers to use to select teachers. 
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Chapter 1 N or D and regular education program teachers were selected 
independently. If there were three or fewer Chapter 1 N or D teachers, they were selected with 
certainty. If there were more than three Chapter 1 N or D teachers, two were selected using a 
random start and selected interval proportionate to the number of Chapter 1 N or D teachers at 
the facility. Two regular education program teachers were also selected at each site. Worksheets 
provided formulas for calculating the site-specific sampling interval in accordance with the number 
of regular education program teachers on the sample frame. Site visitors were provided with 
preassigned random start numbers to use at each facility. 

Students Within the 40 Facilities. The liaison person for each facility to be visited 
was requested to provide two lists of students to the team leader prior to the site visit: 

1. Chapter 1 N or D participants: All student who were enrolled in and receiving 
Chapter 1 N or D services as of the date the list was prepared; and 

2. Eligible nonparticipants: All students who were not enrolled in Chapter 1 but 
who were enrolled in an education program for 10 Oi more hours a week, who 
did not have a high school diploma or its equivalent, and who were under 21 as 
of the date the list was prepared. 

Some facilities requested that the sample be selected before the site visit team 
arrived. In all other cases, team leaders selected the sample while on site after verifying that the 
list was up-to-date by removing students no longer at the facility or no longer participating in the 
programs for which they were selected. 

Team leaders used sample worksheets to select the students for each sample. The 
number of students of each type to be selected was predesignated by the statistician in order to 
obtain target sample sizes of 800 Chapter 1 participants and 320 eligible nonparticipants. Team 
leaders were given the target sample size, the sampling interval, and random start numbers for 
each site. The worksheet contained instructions fo • adjusting sampling intervals to accommodate 
attrition due to turnover or other losses. If predesignated adjustment fractions did not produce 
sample sizes within specified ranges, new adjustment fractions were obtained by calling the central 
office for instructions. 

Completed worksheets were submitted to the central office as a quality check on the 
sampling procedures. 
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Estimation 



A weight has been added to each of the records in each of the files. This weight 
reflects the number of students, teachers, administrators, or facilities represented by the sample 
case. Unbiased estimates of population totals are obtained by summing the weights of all cases 
with the relevant characteristics. 

Weights for the file of 120 facilities. The base weight for each institution is just the 
inverse probability of selection. Let Pi2qj be the probability of selection for the ith facility. The 
baseweight is then: 

BW,^^ = l/P,2o,- ■ 

Of the 120, 13 did not respond. Two of the 13 were ineligible. The base weights were 
adjusted to compensate for the 11 eligible nonrespondents. Within the adult and juvenile 
categories, the sum of the base weiglit was calculated across all eligible cases and across just 
responding cases. For each age category, the ratio of the two sums (eligible over responding) was 
formed. Each institution's base weight was multiplied by the ratio for the appropriate 
adult/juvenile category. The product is the final weight. 

F}V^20j (£^i20i) ^ ^/ (where jth unit is eligibl e) 

^ i^W^ (where jth unit is eligible/responding) 

Weights for the education program administrator's (EPA) file. Again, the base 
weight for each institution is just the inverse probability of selection. Let ^40^ be the probability of 
selection for the smaller sample given that the unit was selected for the sample of 120. The overall 
probability of selection is then Puoj^aoj- Thus the base weight for principals is 

For the two institutions that were substituted, the probability of selection for the 
original institution was used to weight its substitute. Every principal responded, so there was no 
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need to adjust the base weights for nonresponse. Thus the final weight is equal to the base weight. 
Note that there are two institutions at which the Chapter 1 programs had been ended. These were 
thus ineligible and received zero weights. 

Weights for the Chapter 1 Coordinator file. Since there is just one coordinator per 
institution, the base weight for the institution's coordinator is equal to the base weight for the 
principal. One coordinator did fail to respond. The weights of cases #225 and #224 were 
multiplied by 1.5 to compensate for nonresponse at #226. 

Weights for the student questionnaire file. The weights were built on top of the EPA 
weights. However, one facility declined to allow students to respond to the questionnaire. Thus 
for the purposes of computing student questionnaire weights, a new weight, TWgpA^, was created 
for principals by multiplying the base weights from #220 and #223 by 1.5 to compensate for the 
nonresponse at #222. 

The base weight for each student was obtained by dividing the principal's weight by 
the probability of selection for the student given that the facility had been selected. As described 
earlier, this probability was different for Chapter 1 participants than for nonparticipants. Let P^jj 
be this probability for the jth student in the iu. facility. The student questionnaire base weight is 

Not all students responded, even within cooperating facilities. The student base 
weight was divided by the response rate to get the final weight. (The response rate was calculated 
only among eligible students. Many students were found to be ineligible at the time of 
questionnaire administration.) Let Rsjj be the response rate among students at the ith facility with 
the same Chapter 1 status as student j. Then the final student weight is 

Weights for the student abstract file. Every facility with a Chapter 1 program allowed 
access to student records. Thus the base weight for the abstracts is built directly from the 
principal's base weight, rather than from the adjusted EPA weights used for the student 
questionnaires. The base weight was 
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Some abstracts could not be located. Response ratei vere, in general, different from 
the response rates for the questionnaire. The final abstract weight was calculated by dividing the 
base weight by the response rate within the facility and participant class; 

Weights for the file of Chapter 1 teachers. Ai least one interview with a Chapter 1 
teacher was obtained at every facility with a Chapter 1 program. The final weight was taken to be 
the principal's weight divided by the proportion of Chapter 1 teachers that were iriterviewed. Thus 
the final weight for Chapter 1 teachers is 

Weights for the file of regular teachers. At one facility, no interviews were obtained 
with regular teachers. It was thus necessary to adjust the principal's weights before using them to 
build weights for the regular teachers. The weight at facility #214 was multiplied by 4 to account 
for the total nonresponse at facility #215. Let TW^p^ ^ be this temporarj^ weight. The final weight 
for regular teachers was obtained by dividing this temporary principal's weight by the proportion of 
regular teachers that were interviewed: 

Survey Questionnaires 

Copies of the survey questionnaires are provided in Appendix C. They include: 

■ Survey of State Education Agencies; 

■ Survey of State Applicant Agencies; 

■ Survey of State-operated Delinquent Youth and Adult Correctional Facilities; 
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■ Chapter 1 Teacher Questionnaire; 

9 Regular Education Program Teacher Questionnaire; and 

■ Survey of Students in State-operated Facilities with Chapter 1 N or D 
Programs. 

Data Collection and Response Statistics 

Preparation for the state-level mail surveys began with the development of a survey 
universe of participating SAAs. Telephone calls were placed to Chapter 1 N or D coordinators in 
SEAs in the 50 states and the District of Columbia in order to identify current SAAs and to 
determine the SEA-preferred procedures for conducting the state-level surveys. Initially, 82 SAAs 
were identified, with the final number confirmed as 80 at the time of the survey. A survey 
management database was developed that included names and mailing addresses with indication 
of whether the SEA wished to coordinate all data collection or if mailings should go directly to 
SAA-level Chapter 1 N or D coordinators. Twenty-six SEAs coordinated all data collection for 
their states. 

The protocols established during state-level data collection formed the basis of the 
protocols for the mail survey of facilities and the recruitment of subsampled facilities for site visits. 

Mailout of the Questionnaires and Nonresponse Conversion 

Survey of State Education Agencies questionnaires and Survey of State Applicant 
Agency questionnaires were mailed mid November 1988 with a mid-December due date. Several 
cycles of reminder letters, second-request mailings, and telephone calls were made to 
nonresponding SEAs and SAAs monthly beginning in December and continuing through March 
1989. Data collection was closed out in mid-July 1989 after the 51st SEA had submitted its 
response. 

The design of the study that is, a survey of SEAs and a survey of SAAs -- presented 
unique problems to three states where the SEA performs Chapter 1 administrative functions on 
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behalf of the SAA, The SEA Chapter 1 N or D Coordinators in those states were asked to answer 
the questions supplicated across the two questionnaires only once. Complete forms were compiled 
during coding for the SEA and tho SAA data files based on information from the SEA, 

Questionnaires for the Survey of State-operated Delinquent Youth and Adult 
Correctional Facilities were mailed to the cognizant SEAs or SAAs for distribution to the 120 
sampled facilities. In the case of SEAs that had designated the SAA as study liaison, information 
copies of the letter identifying all sampled facilities in the state were mailed to the Chapter 1 
director. Cover materials indicated the facilities selected for the mail survey and the facilities 
subsampled for site visits. The cover materials also included assurances of confidentiality for 
participating facilities and individuals. These packages were mailed on January 30, 1989, with a 
March 1 due date. Several cycles of reminder mailings and telephone calls were made to SEAs 
and SAAs on behalf of nonresponding facilities through mid-April, 1989, Data collection for the 
mail survey of facilities were closed out on April 28, 1989, 

Recruiting Facilities for Site Visits 

The mail survey packages sent to the 40 subsampled facilities included notification 
that they would be requested to participate in site visits. The mail survey revealed that 2 of the 40 
subsampled facilities no longer operated Chapter 1 N or D programs and thus were ineligible for 
site visits. 

Recruitment of the subsampled facilities and planning for site visits began in February 
and were completed in March, The designated contact (i,e,, the SEA or SAA representative) was 
called in order to determine how to proceed with recruitment. One SEA took the lead in 
contacting the selected facility and making initial arrangements. In the case of 29 facilities, the 
SAA functioned in this way; the remaining 7 instances, project staff contacted the facility after 
receiving state-level approval and set up the visit directly. Letters were mailed to each contact 
person confirming the agreed-upon protocols and indicating which company would have lead 
responsibility for the site visit. 

State requirements regarding access to youth and permission to conduct research in 
the state were identified and satisfied during the recruitment phase. State regulations prevented 
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project staff from gaining access to sampled youth for interviewing at only 1 of the 38 facilities. At 
all other sites it was possible to satisfy state regulations prior to data collection. At several 
facilities where the students' written authorization was required in order to access records, this 
requirement was met during the course of the site visits. 

Site-Visit Set-Up Logs were used to maintain records of all telephone contacts and 
written correspondence. After initial contact and confirmation of willingness to participate, the 
set-up functions and all documentation were transferred to the cognizant site-visit team leader. 

Site Visitor Training and On-site Data Collection 

A 1-day training session was held in Rockville, Maryland on March 13, 1989. The 
training session was attended by all team leaders and a majority of those team members who 
would assist while on site. Each team member received a written manual documenting study 
procedures and the study instruments. These manuals provided the basis for the training session 
and for home study by the site visitors; they remained available as reference documents if issues 
arose while on site. 

The training included a review of -- 

■ The background and purpose of the study, including an explanation of the 
requirements for maintaining confidentiality; 

■ The status of planning for site visits and final arrangements; 

■ The procedures to be followed while on site; 

■ Student and teacher sampling procedures; 

■ All data collection instruments; and 

■ The requirements for data management and control. 

After the training session, team leaders trained assistants who did not attend group 
training. After this training, all team members were well prepared to conduct the site visits. Two- 
person teams visited the subsampled facilities during March (5 sites), April (16 sites), and May (17 
sites) 1989. Lists of eligible students and teachers were provided before the site visit. 
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When the facility staff preferred it, the samples of students and teachers were selected 
immediately prior to the site visit or upon arrival. In cases where sampling quotas could not be 
met because of student turnover or inaccurate information in the sampling frame, the team leaders 
contacted central office staff for instructions. 

Site visitors interviewed principals (education program adminisirator) and the person 
most knowledgeable of the facility's operation of Chapter 1 N or D (Chapter 1 coordinator). 
Chapter 1 teachers and a sample of regular education program teachers completed self- 
administered questionnaires. Sampled Chapter 1 students and sampled eligible nonparticipants 
completed a questionnaire administered in a classroom setting. Questionnaires completed by 
Chapter 1 N or D students provided baseline data for the longitudinal component of the study as 
well as data for the descriptive study. Data were abstracted from academic and correctional 
records for these same students. Student nonresponse resulted from students' being inaccessible 
to site visitors during the time of site visit and individuals' refusals to complete questionnaires. 
Abstract nonresponse resulted from the refusal of individual students to authorize site visitors 
access to their records where these were the terms of data collection, as well as from the inability 
to find records. 

Data Retrieval on Key Items 

Telephone data retrieval was performed for the three mail surveys. Cases that did not 
pass coding review were referred to professional staff for review and pos^iible data retrieval with 
the appropriate respondent. Additional data retrieval was performed to verify or correct problems 
identified through reviews of frequencies and ratios. Approximately one-half of the state-level 
respondents and one-quarter of the facility-level respondents were called during processing to 
verify or correct information contained on their completed survey forms. 

Response Statistics 

Response rates to each of the data collection efforts are provided in Table A-2. 



Table A-2. Results of Field Data Collection 



Percent 



State education agencies SI 

Responded 51 

Response rate 100.0 

State applicant agencies 80 

Responded 75 

Response rate 93,8 

Facilities sampled for mail survey 120 

Program closed 2 

Responded 106 

Response rate 89.8 

Facilities selected for on-si^ data collection 40 

Program closed 2 

Sites visited 38 

Number of Chapter 1 teachers at 38 sites 71 

Sampled 65 

Responded 65 

Response rate 100,0 

Regular education program teachers at 38 sites 55C 

Sampled 73 

Responded 69 

Respon3e rate 94.5 

Chapter 1 studv^nts 

Available for selection spring 1989 2,169 

Sampled 728 

Ineligible 58 

Completed questionnaire 585 

Questionnaire response rate 87.3 

Case record data provided 605 

Case record response rate 90.3 

Non-Chapter 1 Students 

Available for selection spring 1989 1,855 

Sampled 293 

Ineligible 50 

Completed questionnaire 212 

Questionnaire response rate 87.2 

Case record data provided 208 

Case record response rate 85.6 



Data Preparation 



Before the information was incorporated into the database for analyses, 
questionnaires were subjected to the following procedures: 

■ Receipt and scan edit; 

■ Manual coding and editing; 

■ Data retrieval, as appropriate; and 

■ Machine editing. 

The following paragraphs describe each of these procedures. 
Receipt Control 

A dBASE data file was developed to manage the mail surveys of state agencies and 
facilities. This file contained the name and location of each unit in the survey, information 
regarding the protocol for contacting respondents in each state, the date the questionnaires were 
mailed to each type of respondent, the data questionnaires were received, and comments. 
Summary reports of response status were generated at the end of each month indicating the 
number of questionnaires mailed to each of the three categories of respondent in each state and 
the number in each category still outstanding. 

Similar data control procedures were used for the materials required by and gathered 
during each site visit, A Materials Transmittal form was used to record the number of each type of 
data collection instrument to be expected for a site and the number transmitted to the central 
office. Upon receipt, the materials were checked against the form and team leaders contacted to 
resolve discrepancies. Student questionnaires were processed to remove contact information to be 
used in the longitudinal study and other identifying information from the documents before 
further processing. This followup information was kept in locked cabinets separate from other 
study materials. After reviewing Student Control Logs against the Transmittal Form, completed 
questionnaires, and abstracts, the logs were separated from other materials and kept in locked 
cabinets. 
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Codebooks 



Codebooks were developed corresponding to the nine questionnaires. These 
documents, which served as the primary guides throughout the coding process, contained the 
following information: 

■ All questions on the instruments and question-by-question descriptions of 
allowable responses, 

■ Allowable ranges for all open-ended questions involving numerical data, 

■ Skip instructions, 

■ Record layout information, 

■ Special coding information, and 

■ Checks for consistency between items and other special coding instructions. 
Manual Edit, Coding, and Data Retrieval 

Following specifications detailed in the codebooks, a staff of coders performed a 
manual edit for each instrument. Questionnaires were checked for item nonresponse, question-by- 
question consistency, and compliance with skip instructions. Cases with problems were flagged for 
senior staff review and possible data retrieval. Responses for nonnumeric open-ended items were 
then coded. For those with extensive response, a log of responses were maintained, reviewed, 
analyzed, and grouped by senior staff, and codes were developed. For those with limited instance 
of response, codes were assigned and records kept as cases were processed. 

Decisions about coding were made only by the coding supervisor, project director, and 
descriptive study manager. Records were kepi in the hard-copy survey forms of all decisions and 
changes and the results of all data retrieval. 
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Data Entry and Machine Edits 



Once questionnaires were edited and coded, they were sent to the data-entry 
department for keying. One hundred percent verification was performed on all keying. 
Questionnaires were sent to data entry in batches logged out by date and ID number. When 
returned, they were logged back in. 

Once keyed, each batch was machine edited to ensure that each response was within 
appropriate ranges and logically consistent with other items on the questionnaire. Errors were 
printed, and each case with an error was pulled and checked against the file. Once errors were 
resolved, updates were made to the file, and the edit was rerun to verify accurate correction. 

The SEA and SAA files were determined clean for preliminary tabulations in late 
May 1989, the facilities file in late June 1989. Data from the site visits were declared clean on a 
file-by-file basis from early to mid-July. Base weights and adjusted weights were calculated and 
applied to the clean files. 



Variance Computations 
Background 

Variance is a measure of how unreliable a statistic is because of random events that 
could not be controlled by the data collector. Because different researchers have different 
conceptions of which events are fixed and which are random, the term variance can mean several 
different things. In this report, variance is defined in terms of randomness that arises because a 
sample was interviewed rather than the whole population. This is known more technically as the 
design variance . If the whole population was selected, this variance would be zero. 

Another variance may be thought of in terms of the basic unpredictability of human 
behavior. Models can be developed to predict the frequency with which a student with certain 
characteristics will miss classes, but it is impossible to develop a model that predicts such behavior 
infallibly. Even if the whole population was interviewed, this variance would remain. This 
variance is known as .lodel variance. 
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In this report, the only concern is the estimation of design variance. It is important to 
note that the use of weights increases the variance of estimates. When the weights have been used, 
it is thus particularly dangerous to rely on variances provided by standard statistical computer 
software packages or variances calculated with formulas from elementary textbooks. Even if the 
weight had not been used, the clustering of the sample induces dependencies between the 
observations that will render simplistic variance estimates too small. Special procedures were thus 
required to estimate variances. 



Summary 

Extra weights were calculated that render rather easy the normally complex tasks of 
estimating design variances. These weights are known as replicated weights. Once these 
replicated weights had been calculated, the following steps were carried out to estimate the 
variance on, for example, the number of Chapter 1 participants as reported by facilities. First, an 
estimate was created using the regular final weight for principals. Then 20 additional estimates 
were created using each of the replicated weights. The estimated number of participants varied 
from replicate to replicate. Each replicated estimate was subtracted from the full-sample estimate. 
Each difference was squared. The squared differences were added together. Finally, the sum of 
squared differences was divided by 20. This average squared difference is the estimate of the 
variance. 

Formulaically, the variance estimator is 

where X is the regular estimate and is the rth replicated estimate. 
Technical Details 

The task of creating the replicated weights themselves is rather difficult. Some of the 
details are difficult to explain. This section is thus provided principally for documentary reasons. 
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Readers who are interested in the topic are urged to first get a general background in the subject 
by reading Wolter (1985). Most readers can safely skip this section. 



There are many competing schemes for assigning replicated weights. The scheme 
chosen for this project has met with considerable success. It is called balanced half-samples or 
balanced repeated replication (BRR). The sample is divided into dusters known as variance 
clusters . These clusters are arranged into pairs known as variance strata. One variance cluster 
from each variance stratum receives a double weight. This new set of weights is called replicate 
weight #1. (Note that just half the sample receives a non-zero weight -- hence the name.) The 
process is repeated with a different half-sample resulting in replicate weight #2. With 28 pairs, 
there are more than 200 million possible half-samples. Mathematical theory shows, however, that 
it is only necessary to repeat the process for a special set of all half-samples. Such a set is known 
as a balanced set . The number of replicates in a balanced set is either equal to the number of 
variance strata or a little higher, but not more than 3 higher. Balanced half-samples were used to 
estimate variances. The number of variance clusters and strata formed and the exact methodology 
varied from file to file. 

Replicated weights for the sample of 120 institutions. The 113 sampled units not 
selected with certainty were restored to the order in which they had been selected. Variance strata 

were then assigned in the pattern 1. 1. 1. 1. 2. 2. 2. 2. 3, 3. 3. 3 27. 27, 27, 27. 28. 28. 28. 28, 28. 

Within that same sort, variance clusters were assigned in the pattern A. B. A. B. A A, B, A. An 

orthogonal matrix of positive and negative ones was obtained with dimension 28-by-28. Each row 
of the matrix was merged onto all cases with the corresponding variance stratum (e.g., 12th row 
onto each of the four cases in variance stratum 12). The 28 replicated base weights were then 
created for each case by multiplying BW^2oj by (l+rfy)*if the case was an>l variance cluster and by 
(l-dfj) if the case was in a 5 variance cluster, where d,j is the ;th column of the ith row. The 
replicated base weights for the 7 certainty institutions were just set equal to the number 1 because 
they represent only themselves. After creating the replicated base weights, the nonresponse 
adjustment was repeated 28 times using tallies formed with the replicated base weights. This 
procedure led to 28 replicated final weights. 

Replicated weights for the EPA file. The 36 eligible noncertainty facilities were 

restored to the order of selection, ^'^•"'ance strata were assigned in the pattern 1. 1. 2, 2, 3, 3 18, 

18. Within that same sort, variance duster codes were assigned in the pattern A, B, A, B, A,...,A, 
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B, A. An orthogonal matrix of positive and negative ones was obtained with dimension 20-by-20. 
Each of the first 18 rows of the matrix was merged onto all cases with the corresponding variance 
stratum. Twenty replicated weights were then created for each case by multiplying BW,rp^ , by 
if the case was in SinA variance cluster and by (l-d^) if the Case was in a 5 variance duster, 
where djj is the jth column of the zth row. The replicated weights for the 2 certainty institutions 
were just set equal to the number 1. This led to 20 replicated final weights. 

Replicated weights for the Chapter 1 Coordinator file. Responding facilities #224, 
#225, and #227 were assigned to variance stratum 1, #224 to half-sample A and #225 and #227 
to half-sample B (#226 was a nonrespondent). The remaining 32 responding noncertainty 
facilities were sorted by the order of selection. Additional variance strata were assigned in the 
pattern 2, 2, 3, 3,..., 17, 17. Within that same sort, halt-sample codes were assigned in the pattern A, 
B, A, B, A,...A, B, A. The same orthogonal matrix was used as had been used for prLicipals. Each 
of the first 17 rows of the matrix was merged onto ail cases with the corresponding variance 
stratum. Twenty replicated weights were then created for each case by multiplying BW^p^j by 
(l+df^ for half-sample A and (l-d,y) for half-sample B, for variance strata 2 through 17. For 
variance stratum 1, a factor of 2.67(1 +dy)/2 was applied to half-sample A and a factor of 1.6(1- 
dfj)/2 to half-sample B. The replicated weights for the two certainty institutions were just set equal 
to the number 1. 

Replicated weights for the student questionnaire file. Responding facilities #220, 
#223, and #224 were assigned to v. ance stratum 1, #223 to half-sample A, and #220 and #224 
to half-sample B (#222 contained no completes). The remaining responding 32 noncertainty 
facilities were sorted by the order of selection. Additional variance strata wsre assigned in the 
pattern 2, 2, 3, 3, 4, 4,..., 17, 17. Within that same sort, half-sample codes were assigned in the 
pattern A, B, A, B, A,. ..A, B, A. These variance strata and half-sample assignments for the 
institution were then merged onto each of the individual student records within the facility. As a 
result, everyone from the same facility has the same variance stratum and cluster. The certainty 
facilities, #239 and #240, were assigned variance strata 18 and 19, respectively. The records for 
completed student questionnaires within these two certainty facilities were sorted by whatever 
serial number was available. Within that sort, the students were alternately assigned to half- 
sample A and half-sample B. 
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Using the same 20-by-20 orthogonal matrix, each of the first 19 rows of the matrix was 
merged onto all cases with the corresponding variance stratum. Twenty replicated weights for 
each case by perturbing FW^jj. For variance stratum 1, a factor of 1.67(1 +dy)/2 was applied to 
half-sample A and a factor of 2.50(l-dy)/2 to half-sample B. For variance strata 2 through 17, 
factors of (A/0VM0S,^)(l+rfy)/2 for half-sample A and (M05,./MOS,B)(l+rf^)/2 for half-sample 
B were applied, where MOS stands for measure of size (square root of originally projected 
Chapter 1 participation). For variance strata 18 and 19, FW-'^y was multiplied by (1+rfy) for half- 
sample A and (l-dij) for half-sample B. 

Replicated weights for the student abstract file. The 18 variance strata and 36 half- 
samples from the EPA file were merged onto the file. This put legitimate values on all records 
except students within the two certainly facilities. Within the two certainty facilities (#239 and 
#240), variance strata and clusters were assigned by the same scheme as for the student 
questionnaires. (The same scheme was used, but the results were different because the pattern of 
nonresponse varied.) 

Using the same 20-by-20 orthogonal matrix, each of the rows of the matrix was 
merged onto all cases with the corresponding variance stratum. Twenty replicated weights were 
then created for each case by perturbing FW^j. For variance strata 1 through 18, factors of 
{MOSJMOS,^){l+dij)/2 for half-sample A and (M0SJM0Sig){\+dfj)/2 for half-sample B were 
applied. For variance strata 19 and 20, factors of (1+rfy) for half-sample and (1-dy) for half- 
sample B were applied. 

Replicated weights for the Chapter 1 teachers. These were created by simply 
repeating the transformation of the EPA weights into Chapter 1 teacher weights on each of the 
replicated EPA weights. 

Replicated weights for the regular teachers. Responding facilities #212, #213, and 
#214 were assigned to variance stratum 1, #212 and #213 to half-sample A, and #214 to half- 
sample B (#215 contained no completes). The remaining 32 noncertainty facilities were sorted by 
the order of selection. Additional variance strata were assigned in the patter 2, 2, 3, 3, 4, 4, ...,17, 
17. Within that same sort, half-sample codes were assigned in the pattern A, B, A, B, A,...A, B, A. 
The variance strata and half-sample for the institution were merged onto the individual regular 
teacher records within the facility. Certainty facilities #239 and #240 were assigned to variance 
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strata 18 and 19, respectively. The records for completed regular teachers within these two 
certainty facilities were sorted by whatever serial number was available. Withii that sort, the 
records were assigned alternately to half-sample A and half-sample B. 

Using the same 20-by'20 orthogonal matrix, each of the first 19 rows of the matrix was 
merged onto aU cases with the corresponding variance stratum. Twenty replicated weights were 
then created for each case by perturbing FWj^j-,. The factors of (1 for half-sample A and (1- 
djj) for half-sample B, 

Table of CoefTicient of Variation 

Coefficient of variation (C.V.) for selected statistics for each weighted data file are 
provided in Table A-3. For each statistic in the table you may have 95 percent confidence that the 
statistic lies within the interval described by the estimate plus or minus the standard error times 
1.95. Standard error = the C.V. x estimate. For example, you may have 95 percent confidence 
that the Total Number of Chapter 1 N or D students on October 15, 1988, was between 16,631 and 
20,544 [i.e., 18,588 + (18,588 x .053694) or 18,588 - (18,588 x .053694)]. Note, the confidence 
intervals can be seriously affected by respondent errors. This is particularly evident when 
comparing the number of Chapter 1 N or D students reported by principals with the weighted 
number resulting from the site visits. 
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Table A-3. Table of Coefficient of Variation 



Coefficient 
of Variation 

Statistic Estimate (C.V.%) 



Statistics from Survey of Facilities 

1. Total number of Chapter 1 N or D 

students on October 15, 1988 18,588 5.3694 

2. Total number of Chapter 1 N or D 

students in youth facilities 13,514 6.7069 

3. Total number of Chapter 1 N or D 

students in adult facilities 5,074 8.0246 

4. Average number of inmates in youth 

faculties 140 8.5086 

5. Average number of inmates in adult 

faculties 1,207 7.5335 

6. Percent of youth facUity budget 

aUocated to education 15.0% 11.8040 

7. Percent of adult facUity budget 

aUocated to education 5.0% 5.1246 

8. Total education expenditures in 

youth facilities $154,246,282 11.4658 

9. Total education expenditures in 

adult faculties $111,487,406 11.1540 

10. Chapter 1 as percent of total 

education expenditure 10.0% 8.0948 

11. Percent of students receiving 

Chapter 1 25.0% 9.2505 

12. Percent of student in youth facUities 

receiving Chapter 1 53.0% 6.6009 
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Table A-3. Table of Coefficient of Variation (continued) 



Statistic 



Estimate 



Coefficient 
of Variation 
(CV.%) 



13. Percent of students in adult facilities 
receiving Chapter 1 

14. Total Chapter 1 expenditures per 
facility 

15. Total Chapter 1 expenditures per 
youth facility 

16. Total Chapter 1 expenditures per 
adult facility 

17. Total Chapter 1 expenditures 

18. Total Chapter 1 expenditures in 
youth facilities 

19. Total Chapter 1 expenditures in 
adult facilities 



10.0% 

$72,959 

$87,442 

$50,548 
$25,312,300 

$18,427,705 

$6,884,595 



13.6321 

7.8419 

9.9611 

10.3164 
6.9927 

8.8886 

9.6773 



Statistics from EPA Interviews 

1. Percent recommending increase 
funding 

2. Percent recommending improved 
teacher/administrator commitment 

3. Percent of youth facility EPAs 
recommending variety of vocational 
classes 

4. Percent of adult facility EPAs 
recommending increase classroom 
space 



27.0% 
17.0% 

21.0% 

38.0% 



32.1521 
37.9842 

55.8833 

45.8145 
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Table A-3. Table of Coefficient of Variation (continued) 



Coefficient 
of Variation 

Statistic Estimate (C.V.%) 



Statistics from Chapter 1 Coordinator Interviews 

1. Percent reporting eligible students 
not served because of refusal of 
service 



7. Percent reporting eligible students 
not served because of lack of room 
to serve all eligible 



40.0% 32.2057 



2. Percent in youth facilities reporting 
eligible students not served because 

of refusal of service 26.0% 75.3480 

3. Percent of adult facilities reporting 
eligible students not served because 

of refusal of service 68.0% 34.9651 

4. Percent reporting eligible students 
not served because of conflict with 

work schedule 31.0% 36.4723 

5. Percent in youth facilities reporting 
eligible students not served because 

of conflict with work schedule 13.0% 55.3891 

6. Percent in adult facilities reporting 
eligible students not served because; 

of conflict with work schedule 58.0% 44.8583 



43.0% 29.5032 



8. Percent in youth facilities reporting 
eligible students not served because 

of lack of room to serve all eligible 62.0*^' 32.6118 

9. Percent in adult facilities reporting 
eligible students not served because 

of lack of room to serve all eligible 13.0% 91.3732 
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Table Table of Coefficient of Variation (continued) 



Statistic 



Estimate 



Coefficient 
of Variation 
(CV,%) 



Statistics from Chapter 1 Teacher Questionnaires 

1. Average number of years teaching in 
current facility 

2. Percent reporting that security 
measures create no problems 

3. Percent in youth facilities reporting 
that security measures create no 
problems 

4* Percent in adult facilities reporting 
that security measures create no 
problems 

5, Average hours per week spent on 
instruction inside the classroom 

6, Percent in youth facilities reporting 
frequent/very frequent use of textbooks 

7, Percent in adult facilities reporting 
frequent/very frequent use of textbooks 

8, Percent in youth facilities reporting 
frequent/very frequent use of workbooks/ 
practice sheets 

9, Percent in adult facilities reporting 
frequent/very frequent use of workbooks/ 
practice sheets 

10, Percent in youth facilities reporting 
frequent/very frequent use of computers 

11, Percent in adult facilities reporting 
frequent/very frequent use of computers 



6.5 

51.0% 

46.0% 

63.0% 
25.9 
54.0% 
71.0% 

75.0% 

62.0% 
56.0% 
67.0% 



10.5470 
15.3970 

21.0347 

24.5317 
3.9106 
15.6658 
21.2946 

5.7329 

19.4149 
22.7055 
34.2880 
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Table A-3. Table of Coefficient of Variation (continued) 



Coefficient 
of Variation 

Statistic Estimate (C.V.%) 



Statistics from Regular Education Program 
Teacher Questionnaires 



1. Average number of years in current 

facility 7.2 11.6380 

2. Percent reporting that security 

measures create no problem 52.0% 11.3037 

3. Percent in youth facilities reporting 
that security measures eremite no 

problems 56.0% 15.0010 

4. Percent in adult facilities reporting 
that security measures create no 

problems 46.0% 15.3218 

5. Average hours per week spent on 

instruction inside the classroom 25.6 4.1632 

6. Percent in youth facilities reporting 

frequent/very frequent use of textbooks 73.0% 12.6643 

7. Percent in adult facilities reporting 

frequent/very frequent use of textbooks 50.0% 26.9482 

8. Percent in youth facilities reporting 
frequent/very frequent use of workbooks/ 

practice sheets 69.0% 15.0838 

9. Percent in adult facilities reporting 
frequent/very frequent use of workbooks/ 

practice sheets 76.0% 16.1743 

10. Percent in youth facilities reporting 

frequent/very frequent use of computers 8.0% 44.6094 

11. Percent in adult facilities reporting 

frequent/very frequent use of computers 30.0% 33.2402 
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Table A-3. Table of Coefficient of Variation (continued) 



Statistic 



Estimate 



Coefficient 
of Variation 
(C.V.%) 



Statistics from Student Record Abstract 



1. Percent of Chapter 1 participants 
not in school at time of commitment 

2. Percent of Chapter 1 participants 
in youth facilities not in school 

at time of commitment 

3. Percent of Chapter 1 participants 
in adult facilities not in school 

at time of commitment 

4. Mean number of hours Chapter 1 
participants spend in academic 
classes per week 

5. Mean number of hours Chapter 1 
participants in youth facilities 
spend in academic classes per week 

6. Mean number of hours Chapter 1 
participants spend in GED prep 
classes per week 

7. Mean number of hours Chapter 1 
participants spend in Chapter 1 
reading classes per week 

8. Mean number of hours Chapter 1 
participants spend in Chapter 1 
mathematics classes per week 



37.0% 



30.0% 



57.0% 



11.1 



13.8 



0.6 



2.8 



2.5 



14.7009 



18.4548 



22.8987 



10.6535 



9.9039 



36.9916 



23.2973 



17.5631 
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Table A-3. Table of Coefficient of Variation (continued) 



Statistic 



Statistics from Student Questionnaire 

1. Number of Chapter 1 participants 

2. Number of Chapter 1 participants 
in youth facilities 

3. Number of Chapter 1 participants 
in adult facilities 

4. Number of nonparticipants 

5. Percent of Chapter 1 participants 
planning to return to school after 
leaving facility 

6. Percent of Chapter 1 participants 
in youth facilities planning to 
return to school after leaving 
facility 

7. Percent of Chapter 1 participants 
in adult facilities planning to 
return to school after leaving 
facility 

8. Percent of Chapter 1 students 15 
years old 

9. Percent of Chapter 1 students 16 
years old 

10. Percent of Chapter 1 students 17 
years old 



Estimate 



14.348 

10,940 

3,408 
9,528 



79.0% 



83.0% 



66.0% 
11.0% 
19.0% 
28.0% 



Coefficient 
of Variation 
(C.V.%) 



11.1524 

10.9935 

23.9311 
20.6786 

3.3588 



4.0365 



4.8296 
22.6833 
15.7081 
16.5816 
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APPENDIX B 

Results of the Factor Analysis 
of Student Attitude Scales 
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Results of the Factor Analysis of Student Attitude Scales 

M items measuring attitudes toward self and toward school and learning were 
subjected to a factor analysis to investigate the dimensionality and factor'-il structure pre-sumed to 
be measured by conceptual areas. Weighted response data from representative samples of 
Chapter 1 and regular education programs in adult and youth facilities were include in this 
analysis. 

Factors were extracted with a principal factors solution. Item communalities were 
initially estimated by the multiple R2 and then iterated to a five-factor solution. Although the 
initial orthogonal rotation yielded reasonable clear factor structures, clearer and more reliable 
independent factor scales were obtained by eliminating items with low communalities, low factor 
loadings, or significant loadings on more than one factor. The final factor analysis was iterated to 
a three-factor solution that is contained in Table B-1. 

Attitudinal scales obtained were self-esteem, locus of control, and attitudes toward 
learning and toward teachers. The reasonableness of the factor analytic solutions was checked by 
obtaining scores for each of the independent scales and intercorrelating the scales. Scale 
intercorrelations should be sufficiently small to justify the conclusion that the scales actually 
provide measures of different student attitudes. No correlation exists between the locus-of-control 
scale and attitudes toward learning, and a very low .20 correlation exists between self-esteem and 
attitudes toward learning. A low .32 correlation between locus-of-control and self-esteem exists, 
somewhat lower than the .40 correlation found in the previous evaluation of Chapter 1 N or D 
programs (see Keesling et al., 1979). Cronbach's alpha reliability estimates for locus of control and 
self-esteem scales ranged from an acceptable .70 to .75. 
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Table Factor Scale and Loadings 



Factor 
Loadings 

Locus of Control 

.63 
.62 

.61 

.59 

.54 
.53 

.53 

.49 

.48 

.44 
.43 

.38 

Attitude Toward Learning 



.79 I am learning a lot in my classes here. 

.72 I am learning things that I will need to know when I leave 

here. 

.71 Teachers here care what happens to me after I leave. 

.65 Compared to the last school I attended, I'm learning a lot 

more here. 

.64 My teachers tell me when I am doing well. 
Self-Esteem 

.63 On the whole, I am satisfied with myself. 

.60 I feel good about myself. 

.54 At times I think I am no good at all. 

.51 I feel like I have a number of good qualities. 

.49 I am able to do things as well as most other people. 

.45 I feel I am a person of worth, the equal of other people. 




All in all, I pretty much feel that I am a failure. 
In my life, good Juck is more important than hard work for 
success. 

My plans hardly ever work out, so planning only makes me 
unhappy. 

Chance and luck are very important for what happens in my 
life. 

I feel I do not have much to be proud of. 
I don't have enough control over the direction my life is 
taking. 

It will be hard for me to stay out of trouble with the law now 

that I have been in a place like this. 
Every time I try to get ahead, something or somebody stops 

me. 

I try to accept my condition in life, rather than try to 
change things. 

I certainly feel useless at times. 

I think that having been here will hurt my chances of getting 
a good job after I get out. 
I wisK I could have more respect for myself. 



APPENDIX C 
Survey Questionnaires 
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student 10: 



0MB No.: 1885-0512 
Expiration date: 9/90 



STUDY OF THE ECIA CHAPTER 1 NEGLECTED OR 
DELINQUENT PROGRAM 

Survey of Students in State-Operated Facilities with 
Chapter 1 N or D Programs 



UJ 

cc 

UJ 

z 

_i 

UJ 
UJ 

a. 



This survey is being conducted by the U.S. Department of Education. The survey is about young people 
committed to facilities for delinquent youth and adult correctional faciiities. it asks about your education and 
other learning experiences. 

Your careful and thoughtful answers to the survey questions will help those who plan education programs like the 
one you are in. 

This is a voluntary survey and you do not have to answer the questions in this questionnaire. However, this is an 
important study, and your help will be appreciated. Your answers will be kept confWentiai and will not be 
reported in anyway that can be klentified with you. 
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First, we would Ilka to hava so me Information about vou 



1 . Circle the number that shows how old you are. 



13 or younger 1 

14 2 

15 3 

16 4 

17 5 

18 6 

19 7 

20 8 

21 or older 9 



2. Circle the number that describes your race/ethniclty. 



White, not Hispanic 1 

Black, not Hispanic 2 

Hispanic 3 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 4 

Asian or Pacific Islander 5 



Other (SPECIFY) . 

6 



3. What Is the last grade that you completed in school before you came here? 



GRADE 



We would like to know what classes vou are presently taking. Th P q^ig^^lgnnalrB administrator will 
explain which dassas each auestton refers to. 

4. Are you taking ACADEMIC classes? 

Yes 1 

No 2 



5. Are you taking GED PREPARATION classes? 



Yes 1 

No 2 



6. Are you taking ADULT BASIC EDUCATION classes? 



Yes 1 

No 2 



7. Are you taking VOCATIONAL classes? 



Yes 1 

No 2 
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8. Are you taking CHAPTER 1 READING classes? 



Yes 1 

No 2 



9. Are you taking CHAPTER 1 MATHEMATICS classes? 



Yes 1 

No 2 



10. Are you taking CHAPTER 1 UNGUAGE ARTS classes? 



Yes 1 

No 2 



1 1 . What other Chapter 1 classes do you take? List them below. 



12a. About how many times in the past week and month have you missed class? 



TIMES UST WEEK 



TIMES LAST MONTH 



12b. CIrde the reasons that generally cause you to miss going to class and then circle the one 
most frequent reason. 

CIRCLE 

CIRCLE THE MOST 

ALL THAT FREQUENT 

APPLY REASON 

a. I never missed class 1 NA 

b. Stek 2 2 

c. Court appearance 3 3 

d. Lock-up 4 4 

e. Counseling 5 5 

f. Work program 6 6 



g. Other (SPECIFY) , 
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We would like some Information about vour life bftfora vou came hare 

1 3. Which of the following best describes the place where you lived before you came here? 

A city/urban area 1 

A suburban community 2 

A rural or farming community 3 



14. Which of the following people lived in the same household with you? (CIRCLE THE 
NUMBER FOR ALL THAT APPLY.) 

I lived alone 1 

Father 2 

Other male guardian (stepfather/foster father) 3 

Mother 4 

Other female guardian (stepmother/foster mother) ... 5 
Brother(s) and/or sist8r(s) (including half-or step-).... 6 

Grandparer»t(s) 7 

My husband/wife ■ 8 

My child/children..... 9 

Other relatives (children or adults) to 

Non-relath/es (children or adults) 11 



IS. Which of the following were In your home? (CIRCLE ONE ON EACH UNE.) 

Did 

a. A specific place for study? 1 2 

b. A dally newspaper? i 2 

c. An encyclopedia? 1 2 

d. An atlas? 1 2 

e. A dictionary? 1 2 

f. A typewriter? 1 2 

g. A computer? .„ 1 2 

h. More than 60 books? 1 2 



16. Think about the last school you attended before coming here. Circle the number for the 
statement that best describes how you were doing schodwork. (CIRCLE ONLY ONE.) 

I was doing very well '5 

I was doing pretty well 2 

I was doing poorly •. 3 

I was doing very poorly 4 



17. How often have you changed schools since the first, grade? (CIRCLE ONLY ONE.) 

Less than three times 1 

Three or four tinrj«s 2 

Five or six times 3 

Seven or more times ^ 
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1 8. How sure are you that you will graduate from high school? (CIRCLE ONLY ONE.) 



Very sure I'll graduate 1 

I'll probably graduate 2 

I probably won't graduate 3 

Very sure I won't graduate 4 

19. What Is the reason that you were sent here? (CIRCLE ONLY ONE.) 

A crime against property 1 

A crime against a person 2 

A drug offense 3 



Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 

4 



20. How much longer do you think you will be here? (CIRCLE ONLY ONE.) 

3 months or less 

4 - 6 months 

7 - 9 months 

10 - 12 months 

more!han 12 months 
I don't know 



Now, we'd like to know what vou plan to do after vou loave here 

21 . Do you plan to go back to school after you leave here? 

Yes 
No. 



22. What type of school do you plan to attend? (CIRCLE ONLY ONE THEN GO TO 
QUESTION 25.) 



Grade School i 

Mkidle or Jurtk>r High School 2 

HIghSchooi 3 

Alternative school 4 

Vocatk>nal Technical or Business school 5 

Juntor or Community <^lege 6 

College or Unh/eraity 7 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 

2 (SKIP TO QUESTION 23) 
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23. Why don't you think you'll go back to school? 



CIRCLE CIRCLE 

ALL THAT ONE MAIN 

APPLY REASON 

a. Havotowork ^ 

b. Can't get Into school 2 2 

c. Can't do the school work 3 3 

d. Not interested In school ^ 4 

e. Finished school 5 5 

f. Don't know/no reason 6 6 

g. Other (SPECIFY) 



7 7 



24. If you went back to school, would your parents or some other relative be able to support 
you financially? 



25. As things stand now, how far in school do you think you will get? (CIRCLE THE ONE 
BEST ANSWER.) 

Won't finish school 

Will graduate from high school, but 

not go any farther 2 

Will go to vocational, trade, or 

business school after high school 3 

Will attend college 4 

Will graduate from college 5 

Will attend a higher level of school 

after graduating from college 6 

26. Do you plan to get a job rigl rt after you leave here? 

Yes 1 

No 2 (Si 

27. Would you like a full-time or part-time job? (CIRCLE ONLY ONE.) 

Full-time 1 

Part-time 2 

I don't know 3 
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About how much money an hour do you think you might be able to earn at that Job? 
(CIRCLE ONLY ONE.) 



About $3.00 an hour l 

About $4.00 an hour 2 

About $5.00 an hour 3 

About $6.00 an hour 4 

More than $6.00 an hour 5 

What kind of work would you like to be doing when you are 30 years old? (CIRCLE THE 
ONE ANSWER THAT COMES CLOSEST TO WHAT YOU EXPECT TO BE DOING.) 

Craftsperson or Operator 01 

Farmer or Farm Manager 02 

Housewlfe/Homemaker 03 

Laborer or Farm Worker 04 

Military, Police, or Security Officer 05 

Professional, Business, or Managerial 06 

Owner 07 

Technical 08 

Salesperson, aerlcal, or Office Worker 09 

Science or Engineering Professional 10 

Sen/ice Worker 11 

Other (please describe)^ 

12 

Networking 13 

I don't know , 14 



How do you feel about each of the following statements? (CIRCLE ONE RESPONSE FOR 
EACH STATEMENT.) 



Strongly Strongly 
saiSSL Agree Disagree disagree 

a. I feel good about myself 12 3 4 

b. I don't have enough control 
over the direction my life 

is taking 12 3 4 

c. In my life, good luck is more 
important than hard work 

for success 12 3 4 
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Strongly Strongly 

agree Agree Disagree ^j^giss. 

d. I feel I am a person of worth; 

the equal of other people 12 3 4 

e. I am akAe to do things as well 

as most other people 12 3 4 

f. Every time I try to get ahead, 
something or sometxxiy 

stops me 12 3 4 

g. My plans hardly ever work 
out, so planning only makes 

me unhappy 12 3 4 

h. I try to accept my condition In 
life, rather than try to change 

things 12 3 4 

I. On the whole. I am satisfied 

with myself 12 3 4 

). I certainly feel useless at times 12 3 4 

k. I have a big influence over the 

things ihat happen to me 12 3 4 

I. At times I think I am no 

goodatall 12 3 4 

m. When I make plans, I am 
almost certain I can make 

them work. 12 3 4 

n. I feel I do not have much 

to be proud of 12 3 4 

0. What happens to me Is my 

own doing 12 3 4 

p. I feel that I have a number 

ofgoodqualKles 12 3 4 

q. Chance and luck are very 
Important for what happens 

In my life 12 3 4 

r. I wish I could have more 

respect for myself 12 3 4 

s. All in all. I pretty much feel 

that I am a failure 12 3 4 

t. I am learning a lot in my classes 

here 12 3 4 
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Strongly Strongly 



u. I am learning things that I will 

need to know when I leave here 1 2 

V. It Will be hard for me to stay out 
of trouble with the law now that I 

have been In a place like this 1 2 

w. Teachers here care what happens to 

me after I leave 1 2 

X. I think that having been here will 
hurt my changes of getting a good 

job after I get out 1 2 

y. My teachers tell me when I am 

doing well 1 2 

z. Compared to the last school I 
attended, I'm leaming a lot more 

her© 1 2 



8 
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Please enter the names of two persons to contact with addresses and telephone nunnbers 
where we might reach you in six months or after you leave the institution. 

1. NAME: 

REIjMIONSHIP: 

STREET: . 

CITY, STATE. ZIP: 

TELEPHONE: ( ) 

2. time. 

RELATIONSHIP: 

STREET: 

CITY, STATE, ZIP: 

TELEPHONE: I ) 

THANK YOU 
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Study conducted by: 



In afffiiation with: 



Westat. Inc. 
1650 Research Blvd. 
Rockvflle. MD 20850 
(800) 937-8281 



Policy Studies Associates, Inc. 
1716 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington. DC 20009 
and 

Research & Training Associates 
75 Corporate Woods 
10800 Farley 

Overland Park, KS 66210 



Respondent 10: 



0MB No.: 188S0512 
Expiration date: 9/90 



STUDY OF THE ECIA CHAPTER 1 NEGLECTED OR DELINQUENT PROGRAM 

Regular Education Program Teacher Questionnaire 



Chapter 1 of the Education Consoiidation and Improvement Act (ECIA) authorizes, among other 
programs, services to meet the special educational needs of neglected or delinquent youth in State- 
operated tecilttles. 

This survey is part of a major national assessment of the Chapter 1 Neglected or Delinc,uent (N or 0) 
program sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education. 

A comprehensive study of Chapter 1 N or D requires information on the environment in which the program 
operates as well as the Chapter 1 program itself. To tf lis end, a nationally representative sample of regular 
education teachers who work in focHitles with N or D programs Is being asked to complete this 
questionnaire. Although you are not required to respond, your cooperatkMi is needed to make the results 
of the survey comprehensive and accurate. The InfonmatkMi In this questkxinaire wfll be treated 
confidentially and will be reported only in the aggregate; therefore, you shodd not record your name on 
the questionnaire. 

This questionnaire is to be completed only by teachers who have no Chapter 1 classes. 



Study conducted by: in affiliation with: 

Westat. Inc. Polk:y Studies Associates, Inc. 

1650 Research Blvd. 1718 Connectteut Ave., N.W. 

Rockville, MD 20850 Washington, DC 20009 

(800) 937^81 and 

Research & Training Associates 
75 Corporate Woods 
10800 Fariey 

Overiand Park, KS 66210 



Please return questionnaire to Chapter 1 study team leader in the envelope provkied. 
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PART A: BACKGROUND 



A*1 . At th« tncl of this school /•nr, how many toUl y««rs will you htvt b#«n tttching tt this facility? ... 



A»2. Haasa indicata whathar you taach full-tlma or part-tima at this facility by circling tha appropriata numbar. 

Full-tlma 1 

Part-tima 2 



A^. Plaaaa %n\%r tha numbar of yaars of axparianca you hava had in aach of tha sattings balow. Entar zaro '(T 
wharavar appropriata. 

a« Taaching othar than Chaptar 1 in corracttonai 

institutions 

b. Taaching Chaptar 1 in corractional inititutiona ..—-.^ 

c. Taaching othar than Chaptar 1 1n public or privata 

school sattings 

d. Taaching Chaptar 1 in public or privata school sattings 

a. hk)n*taachlng position In corractional satting 



A-4. What la tha highast laval of schooling or dagraa that you hava oomplatad? 



No cdlaga dagraa or oartificala ^ 1 

Cartiffcata or dagraa baaad on lass 

than four yaara of ooltaga ^ 2 

Bachalor'a dagraa ^....^ 3 

BayofKl Bachator'a dagraa but not 

a Maatar'a or Doctorata 4 

Maatar'a dagrc9 

Btyond Master's dcgrM but not 

■ Doctorate 6 

Doctoral dagrss 7 

Oth«f(s(>aclfy)___ 

8 



A-5. Do you havs a vaiid State teaching certificate? 



Yes 1 

tM> « 2 (SWPTOQUeSTlW*X») 



A-Ca. Do i hoM a State teachlrtg certiflcate or credentials in the area(s) In wlilch you are currently teactiing? 

Yes 1 

No.. 
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Mb. PtoaM Indicatt th# lival (•.g.. •ttrmintary, secondary, adult) and aroe (e.g.* English, remedial instruction, 
cosmetology) of your teaching certificate. 



1. \jf^\ 

2. Area:. 



A-7. If you could choose, where would you like to work? (CIRCLE ONLY ONE.) 

IwouWworklnthlsfadllty 1 

I would work In another correctional facility 2 

I woukJ work In a regular public school 3 

I wouM work In a regular private school 4 

Other (spodfy). 5 



In which of the following areas do you have formal ooursawork (I-*- college/graduate credit course), ln<servtee 
(staff devekipment) training, or prk>r work experience? (CIRCLE THE NUMBER FOR ALL THAT .XPPLY.) 

(1) (2) (3) 

Wor 

Formal k)<service work 
ooursework training eKperience 

a« Rsmadlal hstniction 

In mathematics 1 1 1 

b. Rsmadlal Instructton 

In reading 1 1 1 

c. Diagnosis of special 

learning p^l«ma 1 1 1 

d. Counaeling or 

social wortc 1 1 1 

e. EducatkHi in a 

oorractional setting 1 1 1 

A.9, During the last three years, how many hours of staff devetopment/in-servtee training have you 

had In areas related to Inttwcttonal planning or presentation? 
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A-IO. 



During th« lut thrM yMm, how many ooll6g»4«vtl or griduate-levtl courMS have you had in 
traaa ralatad to instructionai planning or presantation? 



PART B: TEACHING RESPONSIBILITIES 



B-1 . Raaad indicate how many months you taught in this facility during 1 986. 



B-Z What subjects are you currentJy teaching? (CIRCLE THE ONE (1) FOR ALL THAT APPLY.) 



a. Reading 

b. Language arts 

c. Mathematics , 

d. Social studiM 

e. Science 

f. Social tkilla/life skills 

g. Adult basic •duoation 

h. English as a second language/bilingual education 

I. Other rtnr^ial Inetniction....^^ 

]. GEO preparation » 

k. Vocationai educatio^i 

I. Post-eacondafydassea ...» ^ 

m. Other (specify) 



B-3. On a typical day, how many classes do you teach? 
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PltftM •stim«t« th« number of hours you tp#nd •aeh w«tk performing th« following. 

Hours per Wtek 

a, Inttfuction inside the dassroom 

b. Qassroom preparation 

a Conversation with students, outside the 

classroom 

d. Staff meetings or in-service training 

e. Other responsibilities (spedfy) 



Approximately what percent of your time in the classroom (Question B4a) is spent in the following 
actlvMes? 

a. Academic intemction ^ > % 

b. Pereonal/sodal devetopment of students % 

c Noninslnictional tasks (e.g., attendance) % 

d. Other dassroom activities % 

TOTAL CLASSROOM TIME 100% 



Of the time you spenc'^ in academic Interaction (Question B-5a), approximately what percentage is spent in 
thefoOowingactivitiei? 

a. Presenting and/or explaining information ^ 

b. Monitoring shidents' academic performance ^% 

c. Providing feedback to students on their 

academk) performance .».>♦ ♦« % 

d. Other academic InterartkKi activrties. % 

TOTAL ACADEMIC INTERACTION 100% 



Of the time spent on noninstructionai activities (Question B*5c), approximately wStat percentage is spent in 
thefdtowing activities? 

a. Behavtor management % 

b. Management tasks (e.g., distributing materials, 

giving directk>ns, reporting attendance) % 

c. Other noninstructicnal actlvitiee % 

TOTAL NONINSTRUCTICNAL ACTIvmES 100% 
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&6. Fbf a typical cteu,plMMtttimAt«m«ptrotnt^ 

•ngagad In aouiamlc actlvWat 



B-9. PItasa Indlcata how ottan studantt are abtant from your daasaa foe tha following raasons. (CIRCLE ONE 
NUMBER ON EACH UNE.) 

AInooat 

navar Somatimas Ffcouantlv 



Wofkdatall 



c. Sacurityordiadplirwy 
raaaona.^ ^ 



d. Otharlnatituttof tl 
actfvitiaa. 



1 



b. Counialing i 



B-10. Ara any pfobtama craatad for yru; aa a taachar by tha aacurtty maasuras at this facility? Raasa raad aach 
option and dn:la tha ona(l)ba8ida all that appty. 



a. Sacurltymaaauraacraatanoprobiamaforma ^ 

b. Claaiaa ara oftan shut down for iacurttyraaaona..«,« ^ 

c. Thara la a lack of fraa movamant batwaan daaarooms ^.^....^.^ 



d. Tharalaatackof adaquatasacurity.. 
a. Qassioom doors hava to ba lockad.. 



1 Equipniant haa to ba lookad up and la hard to gat at 

g. Ctaasroommatariclaaraaubjacttooanaorship 

h. Groups of studanta ara raatrictad from coming to ciaas 



i. Cartain groupa of studanta ara not allowad in tha sama 



classroom togathar. 



!••*••«•««•••••««••««•••«••••««•«••••• 



J. Custody p«nK)nn«tinterf«rawHhth««duettionalprografn.. 
k. Ottw (tptdfy) 
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PARTC: RESOURCES 



01. Pltasa Indlcatt tti« frtqutncy with which you usd tach of tha InstaictlontI matflri&ls listed b«ik)w. (CIRCLE 
ONE NUMBER ON EACH UNE) 



Mattrials 



Ff»qu<w>cv 0^ Us» 



N^ivtr Seldom OocasiontI Frequent V«rj^ 
used used um m. feiflUflLUjM 



a. Taxtbooks.. 



b. Taachar-davalopad materials. 



c. Programmad materiaJa. 



d. Workbooks and pfactioa sheets. 



t. Manipulative materials 
(e.g., ganies, puzzles) 



I. Life sMIls materials 
(e.g., newspapers, fornis. 
upptlcatkma) 



g. Audtovisualaqulpmentand 
materials (e.g.. tapes, taupe 
recofdecs, films) 



..•**4 »«««.« 



Computtrtoftware. 



J. VocatkMwl •duotion 
•quipmtnt and nuttrial . 



2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 



5 
S 

5 



C-Z WtiWi, If any, of th« matwialt llstad abova ara not availaWa In jufflciant quantity to moat your Intttmctiofiai 
naada? 
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Am iho mait»rl6la you for t«iii5hl<^ mmmify «t th« (itud#rrt»' (ORCUE 0N£): 



Gf*do tovil 1 

A(Chl#wm«fKt IftviH. Of 2 

itiiml? , , 3 

tkm of th* nbovii is pj^miuy , 4 



It, mnyhdy^aif „ 

b Ago l«v«^?.......,^,. e 

ftnQihh (ai^uik;!! proficiency t«v«j97 



PART D: TEACHING iWIETHODS 



Oc» you frim o&ur^ <x>n^<$&Vl b6ii«<i! rj4i: 



flu $t£rKterclte<Nj ocl^^ 
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How oftsn a/e indWdyil Jrtudant p«rfoffn»nc« objectives updated? (CIRCLE ONE.) 



We have no individual student performance 

cbjectlvej ^ 

We have individual sttident performance 
oi3j«ctives, but they are not updated 

thm they are established 2 

Daily 3 

Weekly 

Monthly 5 

Ltss than monthly ^ 

WhicJj on* of the followirig statemante best describes the educational approach you most frequently use in 
your ciasses? 

TotfJIy Individualized leaming 

Smail-group learning 

Wtiole^ilasM learning 

Besides your own judg«m«nt. do y«u use any of th* followinfl to tel! you how well a student is progressing in 
the subjects you teach? 



D-Sx. 

IF YES: CX>youuseit 
only at entiy or other 
times? 



«L Sundardi7«d achievement test scores 

b. Standardlz»d diagnostic test scores 

c. EriQiiah langukge proficiency test scores 

d. Crited&n or objective referenctd test scores 

e. IftdividuAllzed skilti inventory 

f. Other teachers' judgements 



1 

2 
3 



Yss 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



gntiy Qther 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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0-4. In tvtlutting your studtntt' academic prograM« do you consult with or um Information from cttitr tMchers 
oraidM? 



Yti 1 

No 2 (SKIP TO QUESTION 0-8) 

07. Do you UM infonnttion from any of tho following In avaluatInQ ttudtnt progress? 

Y25 fife NA 

a. TTiattudant'sotharragular classroom taachtn 1 2 3 

b. Atdaa 1 2 3 

c. Chaptar 1 taachart 1 2 3 

d. Olharcompansatoryaducatlonorrtmtdialttachars 1 2 3 

t. Anyothortaachtra (sptdfy) 1 2 3 



CV8. How fraquanHy do you ihart« aWiar fomtaJly or informally, information about tha prograaa of your studants 
wHh: 

Stvaral 

Atlaaat Allaast tlmaa/ 

watktv monthtv vtar Navar NA 



a. Your studants?. 



1 



b. Your studants' otftartaachafi?. 



a Othartraatmant staff?. 



o 
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D-9. How ofttn do you: 



Several 

At least At least times/ Once/ 

weekly monthly year ^ Never NA 



a. Meet with educational 
administrative staff to 
Identify program needs? 

b. Partidpate in meetings 
on education program 
plans/prooedurea? 

c. Participate in meetings 
on Chapter 1 program 
plans/procedures? 



5 6 



5 6 



Yes 



0-10. Are you involved In the development of 

written lesson plans for Chapler 1 students? . 



No 
2 



NA 
3 



D-11. Do you nr>eet with Chapter 1 teachers to 

dieousa the instiuctionai needs of Chapter 1 
students whom you also teach? 



ERLC 
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PART E: OPINIONS AND PERCEPTIONS 



E«1 . Tht (oik>wino ttat«m«nts dMcrite potsiblf tttitudtt and b«htviors of tducition tdministrators rtgnrdlng 
tht rtgultr •ducatlon program. CIrdt on« numb«r on Mch lint to Indlcato your l«v«l of tgrMmtnt with 
tach stattmont 



a. Education admlnlttratort havt attabliehad 
goals for tha program aruj daarly artloulata 
tham 

b. Education administratoraoommunicats 
poaKiva attttudaa about lha program 

to studanta, taachan, and othar 

Inttitutlon atalf ^ 

c. Education adminiatratora plan oooparatlvaly 
with taachara to ImplanMnt program 
Improvamant afforta 

d. Education adminiatratora activaly support 

tha Chaptar 1 program 

a. Education adminiatratora danrKMtatrata 
Intarparsonal and organizational managamant 

SlCillSk»«atal«««««««««««« •••••••««•«•••••••••••• •••••••••••••• ••••••••••••• 

f. Education admlnistralon obawv* dusroom 
inttnidion and provida halpful faadbach 
to taachank 



Strongly Strongly 

Mf— AcfM Nautral Paagrea dlsaofea 

1 2 3 4 S 

1 2 3 4 S 

1 2 3 4 S 

1 2 3 4 S 

1 2 3 4 S 

1 2 3 4 S 
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E-2. Pl^ftM Indlcatt how oft«n Mch of th« following occura In your cl«Mroom Instruction. 

Alnnott Almost 

never Sometimes Frequenttv always 

a. Students seek clarification 

about directions 12 3 4 

b. Reteaching Is provided 12 3 4 

c. Students are asked questions 

to check (or understanding 12 3 4 

d. Students work at academic 
tasks that provMe them 
with at least 80% rates 

of success 12 3 4 

e. Opportunities are provMed 
for skill and knowledge 
applk:ation to real-life 

situations 12 3 4 

f. Feedback on student 
performance Is specHto and 

refers to skill competencies 12 3 4 

g. Feedback on student 

performance Is immediate 12 3 4 
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Pleasa Indicate how often the following descriptions are characteristic of your teaching. 



Almost Almost 
never Sometimes Ffequentiv always 



a. I communicate high achievement 
expectations to students 

b. I cleartyexpreu the belief that all 
students can learn 

c. I communicate respect, interest, and 
oaring to students 

d. I set challenging yet realistic goals for 
students ^ 

e. I Incorporate student choice of learning 
activitiet into my dassraom practices ... 



What do you believe are tt)e three most important factors that promote learning in your classroom(s)? 
Student characteristics, Instnjctional characteristics, teacher characteristics! and institutional characteristics 
are examples of tlie factors ttmt nrwy affect learning. 

a. 



b. 



c. 



E-5. What do you believe are ttie three most Important factors that obstruct toaming in your classroom? 



b. 



THANK YCXJ 
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STUDY OF THE ECIA CHAPTER 1 NEGLECTED OR DELINQUENT PROGRAM 

Survey of State Educatiori Agencies 



LABEL 



DIRECTIONS 

This quastionnairt concama tha Stata Education Agancy (SEA) and Ka rda in adminiataring tha Chaptar 1 Naglactad or Dalinquant 
(N or D) program in your Stata. tndapandant of thia raquaat, tha Stata Applicant Agancy (SAA) la baing raquaatad to raapond to 
similar quastHona ragarding ita rola In tha N or 0 program. 

Thia quaationnaira saaka infomiation on Stata application and avaluation raquiramanta; Stata monitoring, auditing, and tachnical 
aaalatanca; finanoa and staffing. Most quastiona aak that you drda ona or mora numban that t>ast daaorft>a Chaptar 1 N or 0 in 
your SUta. Soma itama ask for a tniaf nanativa raaponaa. A vary llmitad numbar of itama ask for statlatlcal Informatkm. Estimataa 
ara important If axact data a.*a not availabla. Plaaaa Indlcata a figura la an aatimatt by paranthaaaa. Wa raoogniza that In soma 
Statas all tha infomnatk)n raquastad In this form may not ba availabia to a singia parson. If thia ia tha caaa in your Stata, wa 
anoouraga you to rafar such itama to tha moat knowladgaabta parson, whathar on your staff or In anothar offica within tha Stata 
aduc?.Jon agancy. 

AKho^^gh you aia not raquirad to raspond, your oooparatkm ia naadad to ma' a tha rasults of tha sunwy comprahansiva and 
accuravt. Plaasa usa tha andosad prapaid anvalopa to ratum tha quaationnaira to: 

Waatat,lnc. 
AHN: UndaLaBlanc 
1650 Rasaarch Bouiavard 
Rockvilla, Maryland aoaso 
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A. CHAPTER 1 NEGLECTED OR DELINQUENT PROGRAM APPLICATION 

REQUIREMENTS 



A<1 . In this Statt, how often does the Stute Education Agancy (SEA) require the State Applicant Agency/agencies 
(SAA(s)) to apply to the SEA for N or D program furnJa? 

Annual application required 1 

Every 3 years with annual updates 2 

Other (SPECIFY) 

3 



A-2. What content Is included in the application? (CIRCLE Aa THAT APPLY.) 



a. Description of the project 1 

b. Data demonstrating maintenance of effort 2 

c. Chapter 1 budget 3 

d. Needs assessment data 4 

e. Procedures to identify students to receive services 5 

f. Information on institutions (could include name, location, 
type, populations, number in Chapter 1, etc.) 6 

g. Evaluation data ^ 

h. Description of other educ;;Ltional programs 8 

i. Other (SPECIFY) 



9 



A-3. Are there areas in which the State Applicant Agency issues assurances to the SEA? 



Yes 1 

No 2 (SKIP TO QUESTION A-5) 



A-4. Grcle the number for each area in which the SAa is expected to issue assurances or provide data concerning 
the Chapter 1 program to the SEA. 

Assurances Qsia Neither 



a. Maintenance of effort 1 2 3 

b. Comparability 1 2 3 

a Needs aasessnwnt 1 2 3 

d. Evaluation 1 2 3 

e. Sustained gains 1 2 3 

f. Other (SPECIFY) 

1 2 3 
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A-5. Does the SEA have a statewide minimum standard, other than the Federal standard (under 21 without a high 
school diploma) that is used for funding purposes (e.g.. test score, number of years below grade levoi, etc.). 
that determines student eligibility to receive Chapte; 1 N or D services? 

Yes. we have a different 

standard , 1 

No, we use the Federal 

standard 2 (SKIP TO QUESTION A-7) 



A-6. Please describe the SEA*s minimum standard used to determine student eligibility for Chapter 1 N or D 
services. 



A-7. Was a minimum standard (other than the Federal standard) used to detemiine student eligibility for N or D 
services during the 1981-62 fiscal year (the tasv operational year of Title I)? 

Yes, we use a different standard 1 

No. we use the Federal standard 2 (SKIP TO QUESTION B- 1 ) 



A-d. Is this a different standard than the one that is currently used? 



Yes 1 

No 2 



A-9. Please describe the minimum standard that was used in FY 1961*62 to determine student eligibility for N or D 
services. 



A-10, Please describe the reason(s) for the minimum standard change from 1961-82 to 1987-88. 
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Is there h statewide curriculum focus for the Chapler 1 N or D program? 

Yes 1 

rao 2 (SKIP TO QUESTION B-l) 



Please describe the curriculum focus. 



B. SEA REQUIREMENTS FOR PROGRAM EVALUATION 

How Often must the SAAs submit Chaptcrl N or 0 program evaluations to the SEA? 

Once a year ^ 

Every 2 years 2 

Every 3 years 3 

Other (SPECIFY) . 



What Is required in the Chapter 1 N or D program evaluation which is submitted to the SEA? (CIRCLE ALL 
THAT APPLY.) 

a. Number of students eligible for Chapter 1 under 

federal funding guidelines ^ 

b. Number eligible to receive Chapter 1 services under 

State guidelines 2 

c. Number of Chapter 1 students by subject areas 3 

d. Unduplicated count of Chapter 1 participants 4 

e. Program description (teachers, hours per week, etc.) 5 

f . Program description (narrative) 6 

g. Participant achievement scores 

h. Sustained gain information 3 

i. Other participant outcomes (SPECIFY) 

9 

i. Other (SPECIFY) 

10 



C. MONITORING 

Who monitors the facilities* Chapter 1 1SI or 0 programs? 

SEA only ^ 

The SAA only 2 (SKIP TO QUESTION Ol) 

The SEA and SAA 3 



About what percent of facilities' Chapter 1 N or 0 programs are monitored on-site by the SEA . . . 



a. Not monitored on site % 

b. Less than once a year % 

c. Once a year % 

Twice a year % 

e. More than twice a year % 

f. More than three times a year % 

TOTAL FACILITIES WITH N OR 0 PROGRAMS 100% 

In what areas does the SEA monitor the facilities' Chapter 1 N or 0 programs? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY.) 

a. Maintenance of effort 1 

b. Comparability 2 

c. Size, scope and quality of program 3 

d. Needs assessment 4 

e. Application of eligibility criteria 5 

f» Evaluation 6 

g» Sustained gains 7 

h. Program improvement 8 

i. Other (SPECIFY) 

9 



Under what conditions does the SEA monitor facilities Chapter 1 N or 0 programs on-site? (CIRCLE ALL THAT 
APPLY.) 



a. At the request of the SAA. l 

b» At the request of the facility 2 

c. On a routine basts 3 

d. Other (SPECIFY) 



4 

D. AUDITS 

What agency performs fiscal audits of the facilities? 



State Education Agency Staff 1 

State Applicant Agency SUff 2 

State Audit Agency Staff 3 

independent Contractors 4 

Other (SPECIFY) 

• 5 
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i low Often are fiscal audits conducted? 



Once a year ' 

In ahemate years 2 

Other (SPECIFY). 

^ 3 

Are other types of audits conducted at the facilities? 



For each type of audit conducted, please indicate who conducts the audit and how often the audit is 
conducted. 



E. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

In the last fiscal year, did th# SEA pfovid« assistance to 'ihe facilities in any of the following areas? 

Yes No 

a. Oesiflning a needs assessment 1 2 

b. Setting up evaluation procedures 1 2 

c. Setting up sustainad effect procedures 1 2 

d. Selecting progrann partidpanu 1 2 

e. Totting issues (administration, 

selection, Interpreting results) 1 2 

f. Analyzing program evaluation results 1 2 

g. Completing required reports 1 2 

h. Improving Chapttrl Nor Dpcojecu 1 2 

I Instructional areas (curriculum development) 1 2 

j. Other (SPECIFY)^ 

1 2 



Does the SEA have an agreement with the Chapter 1 Technical Assistance Center (TAC) tha« serves your Slate? 

Yes 1 

Mo 2 (SKIP TO QUESTION F-1) 



5 
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E-3. Does the TAG provide assistance to State agency N or D staff as part of that agreement? 

Yes 1 

No 2 



E-4. Does the TAG provide assistance to facility N or D staff as part of that agreement? 

Yes 1 

No 2 



F. STATE EDUCATION AGENCY TRANSITIONAL SERVICES 

F-1. Does the SEA require that the SAA use some portion of Chapter 1 funds for transitional services? 

Yes 1 

No 2 {SKIP TO QUESTION G-1) 

P-2. Briefly describe the required Ghapter 1 funded tra^'iSitional services for students in juvenile facilities. 



F-3. Briefly describe the required Ghapter 1 funded transitional services for students in adult correctional facilities. 
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G. SEA/SAA COORDINATION 



G- 1 . VVhat methods does this agency typically use and use most frequently to communicate with the SAA on 
matters related to the administration of the Chapter 1 N or D program? 



Methods Used 

used most 

(CIRCLE ALL frequently 

THAT (CIRCLE 

APPLY) ONLY ONE) 

a. Verballynnformal conversation ^ ^ 

b. Verbally-formal, scheduled meetings 2 2 

Writtennnformal notet 3 3 

d. Written-formal exchange of Information 4 4 

a. Other (SPECIFY) 



c 



Considering all of the forms of communication you reported above, how often does this agency communicate 
with the SAA(s) on matters related to the administration of the Chapter 1 N or D program? (CIRCLE ONLY 
ONE RESPONSE) 

a. Daily ^ 

b. A few times per week 2 

c. Once a week 3 

d» A few times oer nnonth ^ 

e. Once per month 5 

f. Once per quarter 6 

g. Rarely ^ 

h. Never ^ 



H. FISCAL INFORMATION 

H.1 . The SEA Chapter 1 N or D allocation for FY 1987-68 Is shown below. Please verify the amount by circling the 
number or write in the correct amount below. 



a. FY 1987-88 allocation $_ 
b- Corrected FY 1987.88 allocation 



H.2. How much of that amount was retained and ujed for SEA administration of the Chapter 1 N or 0 program? $. 



. 20.2 
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Idtntify the source of other funds that are used for SEA administration of the Chapter 1 N or 0 program. 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY.) 

a. No other funds are used 1 

b. State education funds 2 

c. Chapter 1 State administrative funds 3 

d Other (SPECIFY) 

4 



J. SEA STAFF 

Please enter the number and full-time eqjivaieni (PTE) of SEA staff who are assigned to 
Chapter 1 N or 0. Enter FTE to one deoimal place*. 

a* 

NUMBER OF STAFF 

b. ^ 

PTEs 

In what year did the current SEA Chapter 1 N or D Coordinator assume these duties? 19 



About what percent of the SEA Chapter 1 N or D Coordinator's time was spent on the N or D program during 
the 1987-B8 fiscal year? 



What are the most important problems in administering the N or 0 program? 

1. 



2. 



3. 



What, if anything, would you change about the Chapter 1 N or 0 Federal program? 

1. 



2. 



3. 
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Nam*. and t«l*phoi* numbtr of person completing this form. This Information is needed so that 
know whom to coituct If we have any questions. 

NATulE (Please print) 
TITLE 

^ ' AREA CODE/PHONE NUMBER 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE 




9 
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Rospondtnt ID: 



0MB No.: 1885^12 
Expiration date: 9/90 



STUDY OF THE ECIA CHAPTER 1 NEGLECTEP OR DELINQUENT PROGRAM 

Chapter 1 Teacher Questionnaire 



This survey Is part of a ma|or national assessment of tfie Chapter 1 Neglected or Delinquent <N or D) 
program sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education. 

A nationally representative sample of teachers with Chapter 1 classes In faculties with N or D programs 
Is b9\ng asked to complete this questionnaire. Although you are not required to respond, your 
cooperation Is needed to make the results of the sun/ey comprehensive and accurate. The Infonnatlon 
In this questionnaire will be treated confidentially and will be reported only In the aggregate; therefore, 
you should not record your name on the questtonnalre. 

This questionnaire pertains to the Chapter 1 programs In your facility. It is to be c ompleted only 
by teachers who have at least one Chapter 1 class. 



Study conducted by: 

West«{, Inc. 
1650 Research Blvd. 
RockvDIe, MD 20850 
(800) 937-8281 



In affiliation with; 

Polk:y Studies Associates, Inc. 
1718 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 
and 

Research & Training Associates 
75 Corporate Woods 
10800 Fariey 

Overiand Park, KS 66210 



Please return questlonni (re to Chapter 1 study team leader In the envelope provided. 



ERIC 
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PART A: BACKGROUND 



A-1 . At «!• •nd ol thii school year, how many total years will you have been teaching at this f adiity? 



A-2. Please Indicate whether you teach full-time or part*time at this facility by circling the appropriate number. 

Full-time ^ 

Part-tlrne 2 



M. Please enter the number of years of experience you have had In each of the settings below. Enter zero 'O' 
wherever appropriate. 

a. Teaching other than Chapter 1 in correctional 

Institutions 

b. Teaching Chapter 1 1n correctional institutions 

c. Teaching other than Ch^Jter 1 in public or private 

school settings 

d. Teaching Chapter 1 1n public or private school settings 

e. f*xi-teachlng position In correctional setting 



A4. What Is the highest level of schooling or degree that you have completed? 

No college degree or oerttflcate « 1 

Ceftificate or degree based on less 

than four yeara of ooltege 2 

Bachelor's degree...^ « 3 

Beyond Bachelor's degree but not 

a Master'a or Doctorate ^ 

Master's degree « 5 

Beyond Matter's degree but not 

a Doctorate ^ ^ 

Doctoral degree ^ 

Other (SPECIFY) 

8 
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Do you htvt i valid SUt« teaching e«rtlflcata7 



Ytt 1 

No 2 (SKIP TO QUESTION A-7) 



Do you hold • Statt teaching coiUflcata or crtdantials in tha araa(s) in which you ara currently taaching? 

Yaa 1 

No 2 



Plaaaa Indlcala tha laval (a.g., alamantaiy, sacondary. adult) and araa (a.g., English, ramadial instnjctlon, 
ooamatology) of your taaching cartHicata. 



1. Laval: 

2. Araa: 



If you could chooaa. whara would you lika to work? (CIRCLE ONLY ONE.) 



I would work In thia facility 1 

I wouM work In anothar oorractional facility 2 

I wouM wori( In a ragular put>lic achool 3 

I wouM wort( In a ragular privata achool 4 

Othar (SPECIFY) 5 



k) which of tha following araaa do you hava fomial oouraawork (I***! collaga/graduata cradit oouraa), In-tarvica 
(staff davak>pmant) training, or prior work axparianoa? (DRCLE THE NUMBER FOR KL THAT APPLY.) 



(1) (2) (3) 

Prior 

Formal ki-sarvica wori< 
coursaworic trainino axoarianca 



tu Rannadlal instruction 
In nnathaniatica 

b. FtonruKlial Instruction 
In raading 

c. Diagnoaia of spadal 
laaming problanr^a 

d. Counsaling or 
social wori< 

a. EducGtton In a 

corracttonal aattlng.... 
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During th# Ittt thr^ yt«rs, how mtny hours of suff divtloprntnt/in-sefvica training havt you had 
In araaaralatid to Inatructlonal planning or praaanlation? 



A-IO. During tho last thrta yaara, how many oollaga-lavel or graduata-laval coursas hava you had in 
araaa ralatad to inttructlonal planning or prasanUtion? 



PART B: TEACHING RESPONSIBILITIES 



&1 . Raasa indlcata how many montha you taught in this facility during 1988. 



B.2 What Chaptar 1 tubjactt ara your currantly taachlng? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY.) 

a. Chaptar 1 raading 1 

b. Chaptar 1 languaga arts — 2 

c. Chaptar 1 mathamatlcs « 3 

d. Chaptar 1 oombinad raading/languaga arts 

and nnalhamatioa - * 

a. Chaptar 1 socials skills/llfo skills ^ — 5 

f . Olhar Chaptar 1 1nstruction (SPECIFY) 

6 



a^. On a typical day. how many Chaptar 1 dassaa do you taach? 



B-4. Do you* currantly taach any ragular aducation (oon-Chaptar 1) dassaa at this facility? 



Yaa 1 

No ^ 2 (SKIP TO QUESTION B-7) 
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In what iubjactt art you currtntiy ttaching non«Ch«pt«r 1 dasMt? (CIRCLE THE ONE (1) FOR ALL THAT 
APPLY.) 

t. Raadlng 1 

b. Languagawtt 1 

c. Mathamatici 1 

d. Social ttudif a 1 

a. Sdanoa i 

f. Social tkllla/Ufatkllla 1 

g. AduHbaaioaducation 1 

h. Enolith aa a aaoond languaga/blllnguai aducatlon 1 

I. Othar ramadlal lnttnictk>n 1 

J. GEO praparation 1 

k. Vocational aducatlon i 

L Poat a aoondaiy dmaa 1 

m. Ohar (SPECIFY) 1 



On a typical day. how many non-Chaptar 1 daasaa do you taach? 



Plaaaa attimataihanumbar of hours you spandaachwaakptffomilngtt^ Induda Chaptar 1 and 

any non«Chaptar 1, if appllcabla. 

Hours per Waak 



a. inatniction Inaida tha dasaroom 



b. Claasroom praparation 



0. Convaraatton with studanta, outaida i a 
daaaroofn * 



d. Staff maatinga or ln*aarvtoa training 



a. Ottiar raaponaibilHiaa (SPEQFY) 
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Thinking only of your Chtpttr 1 rttponaibilltlts, «pproximtt«ly whtt p«rctnt of your tinrHi In th« Chapter 1 
dusroom Is tpt nt In the following tctivities? 



a. Acadamic Intaraction % 

b. Pa fsonal/sodal davalopmant of studants % 

c. Noninstructional tasks (a.g., attandanca) % 

d. Othar classroom actlvitiaa % 

TOTAL CHAPTER 1 CtASSRCX)M TIME 100% 

B-9. Of tha Chapter 1 classroom time you opand In academic Interaction, approximately what percentage ia 
spent In tha following activities? 

a. Presenting and/or explaining Information % 

b. Monitoring students' academic performance % 

c. ProvMing feedback to students on their 

academic perfonnanoa ^ ^% 

d. Other academic Interaction activitiea. ^ ^. % 

TOTAL CHAPTER 1 ACADEMIC INTERACTION 100% 

B-10. Of the Chapter 1 dassroom time spent on noninstructional activities, approximately what paroentaga la 
spent in the fdtowing activities? 

a. Behavtor nnanagement « « % 

b. Managanient tasks (e.g., distributing materiala, 

giving dIrectkMia, raportk>g attendance) ^-.^ % 

c. Other nonlnstmctional actlvitiaa - ^% 

TOTALCHAPTER 1 NONINSTRUCTIOi^ACTIvmES 100% 

B-11. For a typical Chapter 1 das^, please estirnate the percentage of dasstinr>e that studM 

engaged In academic actlvitiaa « % 



B-t2. PtoaaelndicatahowoftenstudentsereabsemfromyourChaptarl classes for the folk^ 
(CIRCUE ONE NUMBER ON EACH UNE) 

Abnoat 

never Sometinrwa Freouentfv 

a. Workdetall 1 2 3 

b. Counseling 1 2 3 

c. Security or disdpllnary 

reaaons < 1 2 3 

d. Other lnatltutk>nal 

acthrftlea 1 2 3 
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B-13. Art any probl*m« crtattd tor you as a iMchar by tha Mcurtty mtasurts at this facility? Pfoaaa raad aaeh 
optkm and drda tha ona (1) btaidf all ttmt apply. 

a. Sacurltymaasurtacraatanoprobiamatorma 1 

b. Qaaaas ara ofttn shut down for tacurity raaaona 1 

c. Thara Is a lack of fraa nr>ovtmant batwaan ciassroonis 1 

d. Tharataalackof adaquataaacurity 1 

a. Ctasaioom doora hava to ba locfcad ^ 1 

f. Ec|ulpmtflthMlob«lock«dupandl«h«nltoo«ttt 1 

g. Qauioommatarialsva subject to otfworahip 1 

h. Groups of students art rtttiiettd from coming to du« 1 

I. Csrtain groups of studsnts ars not allowsd in ths tsms 

dsssroom togtthsr ». 1 

]. Custody psfsonnsllntsrfero with ths sducatlonsl program » 1 

k. Olhsf(SPEaFY) 1 
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PARTC: RESOURCES 



PtMM indicate the frtquency with which you usa each of the Instructional materials listed below. (CIRCLE 
ONE NUMBER ON EACH UNE.) 



Ffequencv of Usa 

Never Seldom Occasional Frequent Very 



Materials used used use use frequent use 

Textbooks 1 2 3 4 5 

Teacher-developed materials 1 2 3 4 5 

Programmed materials 1 2 3 4 5 

Workbooks and practice sheets 1 2 3 4 5 

Manlpuiativt materials 

(e.o.i gamos, puzzles) 1 2 3 4 5 

LMe skills materials 
(e^g., newspapers, forms, 

appllcatkma) 1 2 3 4 5 

Audiovisual equipment and 
materials (e.g., tapes, tape 

reoorders, films) , 1 2 3 4 5 

Computeii 1 2 3 4 5 

Computer software 1*2 3 4 5 

VocatlonaJ educatk)n 

equipment and material ^ 1 2 3 4 5 



Which, if any, 'df the materials listed above are not available In sufficient quantity to meet your Instructional 
needs? 
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03. Af th« materiilt you uM for tMctiing Chapttr 1 prim«rily at th« students' (CIRCLE ONE): 

Grad* levtl ^ 

Achkwtnwrt lavtl, or 2 

English language profidancy 

lavar? 3 

Nona of tha abova is primary * 

0-4. Oo you think tha matarlaJs you usa match tha students': 

a. Ability lavals? ^ 

b. Aga lavals? ^ 

c. English language profidancy lavals? ^ 



2 
2 
2 



PART D: TEACHING METHODS 

0-1 . Plaaaa dida tha one number Shat most dosaly rasamblas how Chapter 1 saivioas are provWad to tha 
majority of students In your daasaa. 



Chapter 1 students are instnictad by a regular dassroom 
taadtar, and you provide Ch^ptar 1 sarvioaa In their 
regular dassroom ». ~ — » 



Chapter 1 students are inr^-uctad by a regular dasaroom 
teacher, and students leave thek regular dassroom for part 
of the day to rMjalva Chapter iservlcee from you 



You provide all of the Chkp^ 1 students' academic instniction, 
andyoura la tha Chapter 1 studt^'s regular dassroom 



0-2. Oo you plan Chapter 1 course content based on: 



Yea N2 



a. Standardized ad<Mvement teat scores?. 

b. Standardized diagnoatio teat acoraa? 
(Diagnoatie teats Identify spadfic 
weakneasaa)... ^...^ 

c. Cfltarlon or objective referenced test 

scores? » 



2 
2 
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D^. Which of th« fotlowinc m oonUln«d In IndMdutl plms for ttudtnti? 

Yes No 



a. individutlttudtntptfforTnano9 0bj«ctivf« 1 2 

b. RanMd MqiMrm of courttt 1 2 

c. T1m#fr«fMfor«chl«vtm«mofobi«ctivM 1 2 

d. Suppltm«ntaryt«rvlo«cr«qulr9d 1 2 

«. We h«v« no individual plans fofitudMts 1 2 



M. How often are IndividuaJ student perfomianoe obiectives updated? (CIRCLE ONE) 

We have no Individual student pefformaooe 

objectives - * * 1 

We have Individual student perfofmanoe 
ot)ieetives, but thty aie not ufir^^ated 

after they are established 2 

Dally. ^ « ... 3 

W^kly 4 

A^Onthly.. ............... ...M.M.M..M........M4...44..M. ....... .......••MM..MMM.O*.. 5 

Lass than nnonthly ^ 



D^. .Vhlch one of the foUowing statements best deecribes the educational approach vou mostfreouentlv usein 
your classes? 

Totally Individualiied leamlnB..M..»»«.»....» 1 

S^nall*^foup leacftlrtQ .*..•«•*«...•.*«.•«..•••*«*«......••••..•................ .••••mm..*«* 2 

VVho<*<«laM iMmktg „ 3 
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06. BMktot yotir own judgtrntnt, do you um any of the following to tail you how w«ll a Chapter 1 ttudant la 
proorasaing In tha subjacts you taach? 



a. Standardlzad achiavannant tast sooras . 



b. Standardized dlagnoade tatt scoroa 

c. Engliah language profician'^ tast aooras 

d. CrHarion or objactiva rafarancad teat loores . 



c. Individualized skilla inventory . 



f. Other teachers' judgements. 



Yea No 
1 2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



IF YES: Do you use It 
only at entry or other 
times? 

Entry Other 



0-7. In avaluaiting your Chapter 1 students' academic progreas, do you consult with or use information from other 
tMChersorsidea? 

Yes 1 

No 2 (SKIP TO QUESTION 0-9) 



06. Do you use information from any of the following in evaluating Chapter 1 student progress? 



a. The students' other regular dasaroom teachers . 



b. Aides.. 



c. Other Chapter 1 teachers . 



d. Other compensatory education or remedial teachers, 
a. Any otharteachera (SPECIFY) 



Yea No NA 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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09. How fr«qu«niiy do you 9hm % tithtr formally or InformaJly, Information about tht progrtta of your Chaptar 1 
atudtnta with: 



Savaral 

At laatt At laatt tlmas 

weakly monthly year Never NA 



a. Your students? 1 

b. Your students' other teachers? 1 

c. Other treatment staff? 1 



O10. How often do you: 



Several 

At least At least times/ Oooa/ 

weekly monthfv year year Never NA 



a. Meet with educationaJ 
Mdministrative staff to 

identify program needs? 1 2 3 4 5 6 

b. Participate In rp'^^tliioa 
on education pn arm 

plana/prooedurea? 1 2 3 4 5 6 

c. Participate In n)eetings 
on Chapter 1 program 

plana/procedures? .«« 1 2 3 4 5 6 



Ya ite NA 

0-11. Are you and the non-Chapter 1 teachers lx>th involved 
in tiie development of written leaaon plana for 

Chapter 1 stiidenta? 1 2 3 

D-12* Do you nf)eet with nonOiapterl teachers to 

discuss the Instructional needa of your Chapter 1 

students? ^ 1 2 3 



D-13. Do you use a curriculum series to teach Ci^^t 1? 



Yea 1 

No ^.^ 2 (SKIP TO QUESTION 0-15) 
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0-14. 



to this th« stmt curriculum ussd in ths studsnts' rtgulv dsssroom? 



Yss 1 

Nr 2 

This isthtstudsnts' 

regiilif classroom 3 

D-15. Which of tht following sut#n>#nts bsst dsscn'jss t^s conttnt of tht Chaptsr 1 instruction provided In this 
facility? (CIRCLE ONLY ONE.) 

Thasa ^rvicas introduca matariais not Uught in tha/a 

ragular dasisroom; ^ 

Thaaa sarvicas rainforoa matarial from tha ragular 

claaarvx)m 2 

PART E: OPINIONS AND PERCEPTIONS 

E-1 . Tha followtiig statamants dascfiba pofisibk atlitudas and t)ahavtors of aducation administrators ragarding 
tha Chaptar 1 program. Cirda ona numbar on aach lina to indicata your laval of agraamant wHh aach 
statamant 

Strongly Strongly 
aoraa Aoraa Nautral DIsagrao disaoroa 



^ Education administrators hava aatabllshad 
goalaforthaChapti^i 1 program and daarty 

articulatatham 1 2 3 4 5 

b. Educatk>n administrators oommunlcata 
positiva attHudaa about tha Chaptar 1 
program to studants, taachars, and othar 

Institution staff 1 2 3 4 5 

c. Education administrators plan oooparatlvaly 
with Chaptar 1 taachars to impiamant program 

improvanf>antaffOfti 1 2 3 4 5 

d. Education administratora actlvaly support 

tha Chaptar 1 program 1 2 3 4 5 

a. Education administrators damonstrata 

Intarparsonal and organl2a4onal nrMnagaa)ant 

•wii. 1 2 3 4 5 



f. Education administrators obaarva daaaroom 
inatruction and provida halpfui faadback 

totaachara. 1 2 3 4 5 
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Rtm Indlcat* how ofttn MCh of th« following oocurs In your Chapttr 1 datvoonr) Instruction. 

Almost Alnr>ost 

nsvtf Sometimts Ffouantlv ijwuyj 

«« Studtntt Mfk cUilflcation 

•boutdlrtctions 12 3 4 

b. Ritsadilng It piovidod 12 3 4 

0. Studsntt tfo asksd qusttlons 

tochsckforundsntsndlng 12 3 4 

d. Studonts work art aeadsmlo 
tatict that provido thorn 
wttha!lottl80%r«ttt 

of suooits 12 3 4 

t. OppoftunitlMaitprovklod 
for lidll md knowMgo 
appHcationtorMMifo 

iltuatlofis •M«««««ft««M«MM«MM««««««««***«**M«***************************«*«** 12 3 4 

t. Nodbadconttud^ 
poffotniaooa la ipaoifloand 

fafata to alcill oofvipataf)ciaa»««««*««««««M««««««««M««««MM««M«*a***** 12 3 4 

g. FaadtMok on atudant 

parfonnanoa ia Immadlata 12 3 4 

naaaalndicata how oftantha following daacrtptionaafa eta 

Almoat Alntoat 
n%m Soniatlmaa ftaouanth/ alwava 

a« I oomnNmlcata high acWavamant 

axpac ta ttonatoatudanta 12 3 4 

b. IdaaftyaxpraaathabaNafthMaM 

ttudantaoanlaam 12 3 4 

c. ioonfKnunioalaraapact,lntaraat,and 

oailngtoatudanta 12 3 4 

d. laatc ha Han g lngyatraallatlogoalafof 

studanta •mcm******************^************************************************* 12 3 4 

a« I lnoofpora&9 atiijant oholoa of laanting 

actMtiaa Into my daaaroom pfactloaa ••••mm*.******#**m 12 3 4 
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ThinMng of your ttuctonts who ift foeiving Chapttf 1 Mrviots, do you strongly «grM, agrM , disagree, or 
ttrongty dl$agrc# wWi th« following ttat«ni«nts: 

Strongly Strongly 
agf— Aare< DisaQfee disagree 



t. WHh proper InttrvcUon Chaptor 1 students 

can learn about as well as any ott)er students 1 2 3 

b. No matter how good the Instruction, these 

shidenta win always score lower than average 1 2 3 

c. These students do not want to learn 1 2 3 

d. These students nrtaywarrt to loam but they do 

not havv the right background for achoolwork 1 2 3 

e. Theee students have more trouble learning than 

other students 1 2 3 

f. They have shorter attention spans 1 2 3 

g. Improving the student's self«conoeptaa a learner 

is partloutarty Important for those students ^ 1 2 3 



mat do you believe are the three most Important factors that promote learning In your ci«asroom(s)7 
a. 



b. 



c. 



What do you believe are the three most Important factors that obstruct learning in your classroom? 



a. 



b. 



THANK YOU 



0MB No.: 16BM^612 
Expiration date: 9/90 



STUDY OF THE ECIA CHAPTER 1 NEGLECTED OR DELINQUENT PROGRAM 

Survey of State Applicant Agencies 
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DIRECTIONS 

This quastionnaira ooncams tha Suta Applicant Agancy (SAA) and lU rola In adminlstaring tha Chaptar 1 Naglactad or Oalinquant 
(N or D) program In your SUta. In Statas with rmra than ona Stata Applicant Agancy, aach la baing raquastad to raspond to 
similar quastiona regarding its rola In tha N or 0 program. Indapandant of this raquast, tha Stata Education Agency (SEA) Is also 
being surveyed regarding its rola. 

This questionnaire seeks information on tha State Applicant Agency application and evaluation requirements; SAA monitoring, 
auditing, and technical assistance; finance and stiffing. Most questions ask that you drda one or nr)oce numbers that best 
describe Chapter 1 N or 0 in your Stata. Some items ask for a brief narrative response. A very limited number of Items ask for 
statistical information. Estimates are Important If exact data are not available. Pleaae Indicate a figure Is an estimate by 
parentheses. recognize that in son>a agencies all the Information requested In this form nfiay not be available to a single 
person. If this is the case, we encourage you to refer such items to the nr>ost knowledgeable person, whether on your staff or in 
another office within the agency identified on the label. 

All questions should be answered on the basik of facilities for which this a oancv is responsible. For example, if the Department of 
Corrections oversees Chaptar 1 1n adult correctional facilities and the Department of Social Servicea oversees faciHties for youthful 
offenders, each department Is asked to complete a separata questionnaire regarding Chapter 1 N or D In the facilities it 
administers. 

Although you are not required to respond, your cooperation Is needed to make the results of the survey comprehensive and 
accurate. Rease use the enclosed prepaid envelope to return the questionnaire to: 

Westat, Inc. 
AHN: UndaLeBianc 
1650 Research Boulevard 
Rockvilla, Maryland 20650 
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A. CHAPTER 1 NEGLECTED OR DELINQUENT PROGRAM APPLICATION 

REQUIREMENTS 



A-1. How Often must facilities apply to your agency for N or D program funds? 

Annual application required 1 

Every 3 years with annual update? 2 

Other (SPECIFY) 

3 

No application is needed 4 (SKIP TO QUESTION A-4) 

Are there areas in which facilities issue assurances or provide data concerning Chapter 1 to your agency^ 

Yes 1 

No 2 (SKIP TO QUESTION A-4) 

A«3. Circle the number for each area in which facilities issue assurances to this agency. 

a. Maintenance of effort 1 

b» Comparability 2 

c. Needs assessment 3 

d. Evaluation 4 

e. Sustained gains 5 

f. Other (SPECIFY) 

6 



A-4. Qo any facilities, that do not participate in the Chapter 1 N or 0 program, have 10 or more residents eligible for 
Federal funding (i.e., under age 21 and without high school diplomas)? 

Ysj 1 

No 2 (SKIP TO QUESTION A-6) 



A-5. What are the reason (s) they do not participate? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY.) 

a. No educational program 1 

b. Short term facility 2 

c. Application/evaluation requirements 3 

d. Other (SPECIFY) 

4 
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A-6. 



Do%t this ag«ncy have a minimum standard different than the State Education Agency (SEA) standard (e.g., 
test score, number of years below grade level, etc.) that determines student eligibility for receipt of Chapter 1 
services? 



Yes, we have a different standard 1 

No, we use the SEA standard 2 (SKIP TO QUESTION A^) 

No, there is no minimum standard 3 (SKIP TO QUESTION A-8) 



A>7» Please describe the minimum standard used to determine eligibility for Chapter 1 N or 0 services. 



A-6. Was a standard (different than the SEA standard) used to determine student eligibility for Chapter 1 N or D 
services during the 1961-62 fiscal year (the last operational year of Title 1)7 

YeSi we used a different standard 

than the SEA 1 

No, we used the SEA standard 2 



A-9. Is this a different standard than the one that is currently us^d? 



Yes 1 

No 2 (SKIP TO QUESTION A.12) 



A-10. Please describe the minimum standard that was used in FY 1961-62 to determine student eligibility for N or 0 
services. 



A-1 1. Please describe the reason(s) tor the minimum standard change from 1981-62 to 1987-68. 
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A-12. Is there a curriculum focus from this agency that is used for Chapter 1 N or 0 programs at the facility 



Yes 1 

No 2 (SKIP TO QUESTION B-1) 

A-13. Please describe the curriculum focus. 



B. SAA REQUIREMENTS FOR PROGRAM EVALUATION 

B-1. How often must facilities submit Chapter 1 N or 0 program evaluations to your agency (the SAA)? 

Once a year ^ 

Every two years 2 

Every three years 3 

Other (SPECIFY) 

4 

8-2. What is required in the Chapter 1 N or 0 program evaluation submitted to this agency? (CIRCLE ALL THAT 

a. Number of students eligible for Chapter 1 under Federal 
funding guidelines..., ^ 

b. Number of students eligible to receive seivices under 

State guidelines 2 

c. Number of Chapter 1 students by subject area 3 

d. Unduplicated count of Chapter 1 participants 4 

e. Program description (teacher/student ratios^ hours 

p«r week, etc.) ^ 

f . Program description (narrative) 6 

g. Participant achievement information 7 

h. Sustained gain information Q 

i. Other participant outcomes (SPECIFY) 

, 9 

j. Other (SPECIFY) . 

10 
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C. MONITORING 



C-1. Who monitors the facilities' Chaptar 1 N or 0 programs? 



The SEA only i (SKIP TO QUESTION D-1) 

The SAA only 2 

The SEA and SAA. 3 



C-2. About what percent of facilities' Chapter 1 programs are monitored on-site by the SAA . 



a. 


^tot monitored on site 


% 


b. 




% 


c. 




% 






% 






% 


f. 


More than thrM timts a ytar 


% 




TOTAL FACIUTIES WITH N OR 0 PROGRAMS 


100% 



In what araas doas this agancy monitor facilitias? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY.) 

a. Maintananca of atfoft 1 

Comparability 2 

c. Siza, tcopa and quality of program 3 

d. Naads attaatmant 4 

a. Application of eligibility criteria 5 

f. Evaluation a 

g* Sustained gains 7 

h. Progam improvement 8 

i. Other (SPECIFY) , 

. 9 



D. AUDITS 

0- 1 . What agency performs fiscal audits of trie f adiities? 



State Education Agency staff i 

State Applicant Agancy staff 2 

State audit agancy staff 3 

Independent contractors 4 

Other (SPeaFY) 

5 
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0-2. Does this agency conduct other types of audits of the facilities? 



Yes 1 

No 2 (SKIP TO QUESTION E-1) 



0-3. Please indicate what type of audit is conducted and how often the audit is conducted. 

Type of How often the 

audit audit is conducted 



E. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



E-1. In the last fiscal year, who provided assistance to the facilities in each of the following areas? (CIRCLE ALL 
THAT APPLY FOR EACH ITEM.) 

Consultant/ 
SEA SAA other 



a. Designing a needs assessment 1 2 3 

b. Sening up evaluation procedures 1 2 3 

c. Setting up sustained effects procedures 1 2 3 

d. Selecting program participants 1 2 3 

e. Testing issues (administration, selection. 

interpreting results) ^ 2 3 

f. Analyzing program evaluation results 1 2 3 

g. Completing required reports l 2 3 

h. Improving Chapter 1 N or D projects 1 2 3 

i. Microcomputer technology 1 2 3 

j. Instructional areas (curriculum development) 1 2 3 

k. Other (SPECIFY) . 

1 2 3 



E-2. Does the Chapter 1 Technical Assistance Center (TAC) provide service to this agency's staff? 

Yes 1 

No 2 
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Does the TAG provide service to the facilities served by this agency? 



Yes 1 

No 2 



F. STATE APPLICANT AGENCY TRANSITIONAL SERVICES 

Does this agency require that facilities use some portion of Chapter l funds for transitional services? 

Yes 1 

No 2 (SKIP TO QUESTION G-1) 

Briefly describe the required Chapter l funded transitional services for students in juvenile facilities. 



Briefly describe the required Chapter 1 funded transitional services for students In adult correctional facilties. 



G. AGENCY/FACILITY COORDINATION 

In general, how often does this agency communicate with the typical facility on matters related to the 
implementation of the Chapter l program? (CIRCLE ONLY ONE RESPONSE.) 

Daily 1 

A few times per week 2 

Once a week 3 

A few times per month 4 

Once per month 5 

Once per quarter 6 

Rarely 7 

Never 8 (SKIP TO QUESTK5N H-l) 



G-2. What methods docs this agency typically use and most frequently use to communicate with facilities on 
matters related to the implementation of the Chapter 1 N or D program? 



Method 

Methods used most 

used frequently 

(CIRCLE (CIRCLE 

ALL THAT ONLY 

APPLY) ONE) 

a. Verbally - informal conversation 1 1 

b. Verbally • formal scheduled meetings 2 2 

c. Written • informal notes 3 3 

d. Written • formal exchange of information 4 4 

e. Other (SPECIFY) 

. 5 5 



H. FISCAL INFORMATION 

H-1 . What was this agency's Chapter 1 N or D allocation for the 1987-88 fiscal year? S 

H-2a. HOW much of the allocation was retained by your agency for Chapter 1 N or D administration? $ 

H-2b. How much of the allocation was passed on to facilities for programs? $ 

H.3. Identify the source(s) of other funds that are used for administration of the Chapter 1 N or D program. (CIRCLE 
ALL THAT APPLY.) 

a. No other funds are used 1 

b. State education funds 2 

c. Regular Chapter 1 funds 3 

d. SAA general funds ^ 

e. Other (SPECIFY) 

5 
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H*4. How are funds allocated to various institutions? 



Methods 

used 
(CIRCLE 
ALL THAT 
APPLY) 

Allocation based on number of eligible 

residents ^ 

AJIccation based on facDity request in 

application 2 

Allocation based on type of education 

program operating 3 

Other (SPECIFY) ^ 

' . 4 

H.5. For the 1987.88 fiscal year, indicate the amount expended for Chapter 1 administration in each of the following 
categories. 

a. Personnel costs $ 

b. Equipment/materials $ 

c. Travel $ 

d. Other (SPECIFY) 

$ 

TOTAL $ 



Most 
important 
method 
(CIRCLE 

ONLY 

ONE) 
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J. PROGRAM SIZE 



J*1 . Indicatt th« number of facilities under the jurisdiction of this agency and the number which operate Chapter 1 
N or D programs, by type of facility. (ENTER NA IF NO FACILITIES OF THIS TYPE ARE UNDER YOUR 
AGENCY'S JURISDICTION,) 





Number of facilities: 




Total under 
agency 


With 

Chapter 1 programs 


a. Neglected facilities 






b. Juvenile facilities 






c. Adult correctional 
facilities 







J*2. Indicate the number of residents who were eligible (under age 21. without a high school diploma) for Federal 
Chapter 1 N or D funding on or about October 15. 1988 and the number who actually were receiving services 
on the same date. (REPORT ONLY YOUTH IN FACILITIES FOR WHICH THIS AGENCY HAS RESPONSIBIUTY.) 





Number of residents on or 
about October 15. 1988: 




Eligible for 
Federal funding 


Receiving 
N or D services 


a. Neglected facilities 






b. Juvenile facilities 






c. Adult correctional 
facilities 
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J-3. 



Indicate the total number of youth who were eligible for Federal Chapter 1 N or 0 funding during FY87 and the 
total number who received services during FY87. Report only youth In facilities for which this agency has 
responsibility. 



a. Neglected facilities 


Total for fiscal year 


Eligible for 
Federal funding 


Receiving 
N or 0 services 






b. Juvenile facilities 






c. Adult correctional 
facilities 







K. STATE APPLICANT AGENCY STAFF 



K-1. Indicate the number and full time equivalent (PTE) of this agency s staff who are currently assigned to Chapter 
1 N or D. (ENTER PTE TO ONE DECIf^AL PLACE.) 

a. 

NUH/1BER0F STAFF 

b. : 

FTE 



K-2. In what year did the SAA's Chapter 1 Coordinator assume these duties? 19 



K-3. What percent of the SAA Chapter 1 N or 0 Coordinator's time was spent in administering the program during 

the 1987-88 fiscal year % 
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Indicatt thf total number of Instructional start, funded in whole or in part by Chapter 1 N or D. In fiscal year 
1987-88. Also indicate the full-time equivalent (REs) number of this staff. Report only Instructional staff at 
facilities for which this agency is responsible. 





N or D Insuuctional Staff 




Number 


PTEs 

(round to one decimal) 


a. Neglected facilities 






b. Juvenile facilities 






c. Adult correctional 
facilities 







K-5. What are the three most important problems in administering the Chapter 1 N or D program? 

1. . 

2. . 

3. 

K-6. VVhat. if anything, would you change about the Chapter 1 N or D Federal program? 

1. • 

2. - 

3. = — 
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Nam*, title, and telephone number of person completing this form. This information is needed so that we will 
know whom to contact if we have any questions, 



NAf^E (Please print) 
TITLE 

AREA CODE/PHONE NUMBER 
THANK YOU FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE 



12 
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0MB Nk>.; 1885-0512 
Expiration date; 9/90 



STUDY OF THE ECIA CHAPTER 1 NEGLECTED OR DELINQUENT PROGRAM 

Survey of State-Operated Delinquent Youth 
and Adult Correctional Facilities 



LABEL 



DIRECTIONS 

This questionnaire is designed to be completed by the lacility s Education Program Administrator. In responding to certain items, 
however, it may be necessary to consult with the facility's Chapter 1 program coordinator (if other than the education program 
administrator), the Superintendent of the facility, or other facility start, to obtain the requested information. 

Unless otherwise specified all questionnaire items pertain to Fiscal Year 1988. Whenever a count of residents is requested we have 
used on or about October 15. 1968 as a point of reference. If data are not available for this time, please enter your most recent fiyures. 

Before proceeding to Part A please take a moment to review the enclosed glossary. 

Rease use the prepaid envelope to return the completed questionnaire to; 

Westat. Inc. 
ATTN; Unda LeBlanc 
1650 Research Boulevard 
Rockville. Maryland 20850 



PleaM do not i«ave Item, blank. It exact daU are not available lor a particular Item, please give us 
your best estimate. Indicate that the figure Is an estimate by parentheses ( ). EsUmates are 
important II exact daU are not available. 
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PART A: GENERAL INFORMATION 



A-l. What is th« resident capacity of this facility? 

A-2. What was the total resident population of tl ^ facility on or aijoul October 15. 19887 

A^. About what percent of the total population of this facility is held in each of the security levels listed below? 

a. Minimum 

b. Medium 

c. Maximum 

d. Other (specify) 

TOTAL ^00* 



PART B: FACILITY BUDGET AND EXPENDITURES 



B-1 . Please enter the approximate total facility operating budget for FY 1988. including any amount budgeted 
for education or other services that may have a separate budget $ 



B-2. 



PtoMe estimate in the columns below the total funds allocated for all education services in your facility for 
FY 1988 from all sources, from Chapter 1. and from other Federal sources. (Education services include 
remedial academic and vocational instruction; education staH salaries; materials supplies, equipment; in- 
service education, etc. Please do not include salaries of custody sUff assigned to education area; 
janitorial sennces. etc.) Enter zero if there were no carry-over funds. 

EDUCATION ALLOCATION 



FY 1988 
Funds 
received 



Funds carried 

over from 
previous years 



a. Total funds allocated for 
education services from all 
sources 

b. Chapter 1 funds only 



$. 
$. 



$. 
$_ 



c. Other Federal funds 
(non-Chapter 1) 
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Pt«M. indicatt th« approximate amount of all aduedtion fund* and the amount of Chapter 1 funds 
expended in each of the following categoriet for FY 1988. 



EDUCATION EXPENDITURES 



a. 

b. 

c. 
d. 



Chapter 1 



Total 



Total education suff talarics & benefits $ 

Instructional materials (Include textbooks, 
exclude computers) 

Computer hardware and software 



SUff training and development (Include 
travel) 



Other (SPECIPO. 
TOTAL 



PARTC: FACILITY STAFFING 

Pleaae indicate the total number of all staff persons and the number of full-time equivalent (PTE) suff in 
this facility in the personnel categories indicated below. (ENTER PTE TO ONE DECIMAL PLACE) 



FACIUTY STAFF 



STAFF CATEGORY 

a. Administrative/clerieal 

b. Corrections/security/custodial 

c. Treatment staff (education, health 
sodal sen/ices) 

d. Other (SPECIFY) 

e. TOTAL 



Number 
of StaW 



FTE S taff 
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&2. PItAM tntff th« numb«r of Chapter 1 fundad and total staff poaitions (full-time and part-time), at your 
facility In each of the educational categories listed below. 



NUMBER OF EDUCATION STAFF 

Chapter 1 
funded Total 

EDUCATION STAFF CATEGORY onbi jtaff 

a. Education administrators 

b. Resource and curriculum specialists 

c. Teachers 

d. Paid aides . 

e. Educational counselor! 

f. OiNn (SPECIFY) 



g. TOTAL 

0-3, Please enter the number of funded Chapter 1 and total FTEs in each of the educational categories listed 
below. (ENTER RE TO ONE DECIMAL PLACE.) 

RE EDUCATION STAFF 

Chapter 1 

funded Total 

EDUCATION STAFF CATEGORY OQlit sjaff 

a. Education administrators . * 

b. Resource and curriculum specialists . . ... 

c. Teachem ^ » - 

d. Paid aides . . 

e. Educational counselors . * 

f. Other (SPECIFY) 



g. TOTAL . ^ 

C-4. How many teachers at i'^is facliity are: 

NUMBER OF TEACHERS 

a. State certified? «^ 

b. State oerttfled in thu areas they teach? 
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C-5. Whtt hts be«n th« average length of service: 

YEARS 

a. For all teachers currently at this facility? 

b. For Chapter 1 teachers currently at this 

facility? 



&6. Do instructional staff at this facility belong to the State civil service system? 



Yes 1 

hto 2 

Some do, others do not 3 

No State civil service system 4 

C-7. Who has primary responsibility for selecting instructional staff at this facility? (CIRCLE ONLY ONE 
RESPONSE.) 

Superintendent/warden 1 

Principal/education program administrator 2 

State corrections official 3 

State corrections education official 4 

State education agency official 5 

Other Sute<level official (SPECIFY) 

6 

Other (SPEClFY)^ 

7 



C-8* How does the compensation received by this facility's instructional staff compare with that received by 
similarly qualified staff of the nearest local public education system(s)? 



Much lower compensation at this facility 1 

Somewhat lower compensation at this facility 2 

Equal compensation at this facility 3 

Somewhat higher compensation at this facility 4 

Much higher compensation at this facility 5 

Donotlcnow 6 
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C-9. During this school ysar, havt tha following charactarlstics or attitudaa of Instfuctional staff bten a sarious 
probltm, somewhat of a problem, or not at all a problem at this school? (CIRCLE ONLY ONE ANSWER 
FOR EACH ITEM.) 

Serious Somewhat of Not 
Dfobiem a problem a problem 

a. Recruitment ^ ^ ^ 

b. Absenteeism ^ ^ ^ 

c. Turnover ^ ^ ^ 

d. Relations with students ^ 2 3 



e. Satisfaction with their jobs . 



1 2 3 



C-10. Approximately what percentage of the educational program staff are: 



White, not Hispanic 

Black, not Hispanic — ^ 

Hispanic 

American Indian or Alaskan Native . — 

Asian or Pacific Islander 

TOTAL 



C-l 1 . What percent of education program staff are: 



Male 

Female * 

TOTAL 100% 
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PARTD: RESIDENT INFORMATION 



ReaM provida tha information raquastad balow for Chaptar 1 participants, total aducation program 
participants, and tha total facility population, on or about Octobar 15, 1986. (Entar 0 wherevar 
appropriata.) 

NUMBER OF PERSONS 
Total 

Chaptar 1 aducation 

participants program Total 

only oarticioants oooulation 

a. Total 

b. Gandar 

1. Mala 

2. Famala 

c. Aoa Ranoa 

1. Undar lOyaars 

2. 10-13 yaara 

3. 14-17 yaara 

4. 18-20 yaara 

5. 21 yaars and ovar 

d. Raca/Ethnicitv 

1 . Whita, not Hispanic 

2. Black, not Hispanic 

3. Hispanic 

4. Amarican Indian or Alaskan NatWa 

5. A^lan or Pacific Mandar ____ 



0-2. VVhat was tha avaraga langth of stay for tha parsons ralaasad in FY 19887, 
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03* P1«AM •rtlmata tht number of tit r«ild«nis held for taeh of th« following rMtons, on or about October 15, 
1988 (or tti« last data for which this data is availabla). (Unduplicattd count) 



a. Homicide, manslaughter 

b. Assault, rape, sexual assault, and kidnapping 

c. Bobbery 

d. Property offenses (Includes burglary, arson, 
autotheft, forgery, fraud, larceny, and possession 
of stolen property) 

e. Drug offenses 

f. Public order offenses 

g . Other offenses (SPECIFY) 



h. TOTAL, 



PART E. REGULAR EDUCATION SERVICES 

E-1. Is there a written statement describing the philosophy and goals of this facility's educational program? 

a. Yes 1 (PLEASE AHACH A 

COPY OF THIS STATE. 
MENTTOTHE 
QUESTIONNAIRE AND 
RETURN TO WESTAT.) 

b. NJ 2 



E-2. Reese indicate where instructional activities take plaoe at this facility. (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY.) 

a. In a residential building at this facility 1 

b. In a nonresidential bulldlng(s) at the facility 2 

c. Off the grounds of this facility 3 

d. Other (SPECIFY) 

4 



E.3. Is the educational program(s) at this facility currently accredited by any of the following? (CIRCLE ONE 
RESPONSE FOR EACH ITEM.) 

Yes No 

a. State departnnent of education 1 2 

b. VocationaJ association(s) 1 2 

0. Regional oommission of collages and schools 1 2 

d . Commission on Accreditation for Corrections 1 2 

e. Other (SPEOFY) 

1 2 
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E-4. About how many residents were enrolled in the educational program at the facility on 
Of about October 15, 1988? 



E*5. Rease enter the number of students enrolled In each of the following educational programs at this facility, 
on or about October 15, 1986. Please enter 'NA' if a program is not offered at this facility. (DUPLICATE 

COUNTS my be appropriate.) 



Number 

a. Adult basic education 

b. Basic skills education 

c. General Educational Development (GED) preparation 

d. High-school level classes 

e. Postsecondary instruction 

f. Special education instruction 

g» Vocational education 

h. Other (SPECIFY) 



E*6. What are the number of hours per week and the total number of weeks per year of instruction available to 
students at this facility who participate in each of the regular education programs listed below? 



Total weeks 
Hrs./week per veer 

a» Adult basic education 

b. Basic skills education 

c. General Educational Development (GED) preparation 

d. High-school level classes 

e. Postsecondary Instruction 

f. Special education Instruction 

g. Vocational 

h. Other (SPECIFY) 
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How fr«qu«ntty Is student tchitvement moasured through standardized achiavamant tasts at this facility? 
iCIRCLE ONLY ONE CODE.) 



Nevar 1 (SKIP TO QUESTION E-9) 

Only upon antry 2 

At antry and axit from tha facility 3 

Al antry and at ragular Intervals 

(SPECIFY Inten/als) . 4 

Varies ^^y student 5 



E«6. Are all persons entenng your institution who are under age 21 and without k high-school diploma given an 
achievement test at your facility (and/or at a diagnostic center) prior to their entry Into one of your 
aducationaJ programs? 

Yes 1 

No 2 



E-9. How are itudents selected for participation in tha education program in the facility? (CIRCLE ALL THAT 
APPLY.) 



a. All residents participate 

b. All residents willing to participate 

are allowed to do so 

c. Personal recommendations of institutional 
staff are tha ba&is for selection 

d. Selection is determined on basis of 
testa given at a diagnostic/reception 
center Of at the facility 

e. Other (SPECIFY) 



E«10. Is participation in the education program required for tt)Ose: 

Yej No 

a. Under tile State compulsory education age? 1 2 

b. Over tiie State compulsory education age? 1 2 



E*1 1 . What incentives, if any, are used tc encourage residents to participate in tiie facility's educational 
programs. (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY.) 



a. Payment for attendance 1 

b. Aocesa to other programs upon completion 2 

c. Credit toward 'good time' or earty release 3 

d. Ceitiflcata of completion 4 

e. Field trips 5 

f. Oti>er (SPECIFY) 

6 
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€•12. VMh respect to your education staff *s ability to meet student learning needs, please Indicate the extent to 
which the following items present problems for you. (CIRCLE ONE RESPONSE FOR EACH ITEM USTED,) 



Serious Somewhat of Not a 
problem a problem problem 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 
e. 



9* 
h. 



1. 

m. 
n. 

0. 

p. 



Inadequate funding 

Inadequate books, tools, and other educational 

materials (exclude computers) 

Shortage of instructional materials related to student 

needs 

Lack of computers 

Lack of software (computer, workbooks, 

texts, etc.) 

Shortage of qualified teachers 

UmitJu facility space conducive to learning , 

Insufficient supplementary staff (remedial specialists, 

media specialists, etc.) 

Insufficient supportive staff (counselors, 

psychologists, etc.) 

Inadequate inservice training for staff 

Lack of adequate liaison with treatment staff 

Conflicts with custody concerns of facility 

Conflicts with other institutional progams for 

residents (e.g., jobs, counseling, etc.) 

Low student motivation 

Insufficient support from facility administrators 

Poor educational follow-up with aftercare 

agencies 



2 

2 

2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



PART F: CHAPTER 1 SERVICES 

F-t. By the end of this school year, how many years will this facility have operated a Chapter 1 /Title 1 
progfam? 



F*2. Do all students in the education program receive Chapter 1 services? 



Yes. 

No... 



1 
2 
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How art students Miecttd for partlcipttion In Chtpttr 17 (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY.) 

All studtnts who art •ligibia (ur»dar 21 and having 

no high school diploma) participate 1 

All allgibia atudanta who are willing to participata 

ara allowtd to do so 2 

Parsonal rtoommandations ara mada by sUff menr>bars 

(e.g., teacher or counselor observations) 3 

On the basis of test scores 4 (ANSWER QUESTIONS 

F-4aAN0F-4b) 

Other (SPECIFY).^ 5 



If students are selected for participatJon In Chipter l entirely or partly by means of a test, what Is the name 
of the test? 



NAME OF TEST 

What scores are used for Chapter 1 selection? (COMPLETE ONE RESPONSE) 

a. Scoring below the percentile on the teat. 

b. Scoring ^ years below grade level on the test. 

c. Other (SPECIFY) 



Please indicate the number of residents In each of the categories below, on or about October 15, 1988. 



Number of 
residents/students 

a. Number of residents eligible for Chapter 1, by federal eligibility 
standards 0*a.. all residents under the age of 21, without a 

high school diploma) 

b. Number of reaidenta eligible for Chapter 1, by facility 
eligibility standarda (this may be the aan)e or smaller 

thanF-5a) 

c. Number of students receiving Chapter 1 services ^ 
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Rmm provide the numbers of Chapter 1 participants who were receiving services In each of the following 
project components (duplicated counts), on or about October 15, 1988. If a component is not offered, 
please enter *NA* In the appropriate space. 

Number of 
Chapter 1 

CHAPTER 1 INSTRUCTION students 

a. Chapter 1 Reading 

b. Chapter 1 Language arts 

c. Chapter 1 Mathematics 

d. ESL 

e. Combined reading, language 

arts, math and/or ESL 

f. Study skills 

g. Counseling 

h. Social or life skills 

i» Transitional services 

j. Other Chapter 1 instructional component 

(SPECIFY) 



W^at are the number of hours per week and the total number of weeks per year scheduled for Chapter 1 
instruction in each of the following program components? (ENTER NA IF OONT HAVE) 

Weeks 

CHAPTER 1 INSTRUCTION Hrs./week per year 

a. Chapter 1 reading 

b. Chapter 1 language arts ____ 

c. Chapter 1 mathematics 

d. ESL 

e. Combined reading, language arts, 

math and/or ESL 

f . Study Skills 

g. Counseling 

h. Social or life skills 

i. Transitional services 

j. Other Chapter 1 1nstructlortaJ component 

(SPEOFY) 
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PART G: OTHER RESIDENT SERVICES 



Ghl. P(«m •ttimtta the F>drc8ntage of raiidtntt, on or about October 15, 1988 who rec«ivtd th« following 

MrviMS tnd circJe any Mrvicas which are funded in whole, or in part by Chapter 1. Enter NA if the service 
is not provided. 

Percent Circle if 
receiving funded by 
service Chapter 1 



a« Counseling % 1 

b. Job readine$3/pre-employment training % 2 

c. Occupational skill training % 3 

d. Job placement ^» 4 

e. Life skills uaining % 5 

f. Aloohol/drug abuse services % 6 

g. Health education % 7 

h. Computer literacy instruction % 8 

i. I jre ^0 training % 9 

J. Other (SPECIFY) % 10 

% 10 

% 10 



G-2. Does this facility offer any of the following services to help youth return to the regular, public education 
system, or the community in general? Are any of these sen/ices funded by Chapter 17 (CIRCLE ALL 
THAT APPLY) 

Funded 
Offered in whole 
by or part by 
facility Chapter 1 



a. Mentification of employment opportunities 1 1 

b. Assignment to supervised residences 2 2 

c. Help in registering in local public schools 3 3 

d. Other i&PEaPfi 

4 4 
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G-3. What ara the most important problems in implementing the Chapter 1 program? 



2. 



3. 



G-4. What, if anything, would you change about Chapter 1 at your facility? 

1. 



2. 



3. 



G-S. Name, title, and telephone number of person completing this form. This information is needed so that wa 
will know whom to contact if we have any questions. 



NAME (Please print) 
TITLE 

AREA CODE/PHONE NUMBER 
THANK YOU FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE 

ED/OUS/91-26 
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